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Manos of men and women, in every 
country in Europe and Asia, would sell 
their souls for the chance to live in America. 
They have experienced workers’ governments, 
socialism, government ownership, communism, 
fascism, governments run “for the people”, coun- 
tries where land and wealth are confiscated and 
given to the people. They have experienced all 
these “Utopias”— and they are frantic to leave 
them and come to America with its profit system, 
its corporations, its opportunity for the man 
willing to work hard. 


These people aren’t schoolroom theorists; they 
know from bitter, galling experience that life, 








liberty, enough to eat, and the right to pursue 
happiness are possible only under the Americar 
method of private capital investment in the too); 
of production, which over the years steadily in. 
creases real wages—the American system wher 
every man is responsible for his own welfare and 


too proud to let a government assume that re.| | 


sponsibility for him. 


Too much of that American system has been|_ 


whittled away these past years. We’d better get 


it back before it’s too late, for if the American} 


system is destroyed there will be no country we 


could look to with longing. “Liberty and the} 


pursuit of happiness” would be a mockery. 
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Why do they want to come to America)lh 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINE 5 
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They can mean new opportunities for you. Just that! Sorbitol’s six hydroxyls 
form a unique raw material, replete with new opportunities— 


Opportunities to develop new products 
—to create improvements by replacing other ingredients 
—to introduce new production methods 
—to cut costs 


New plant facilities and new techniques now make sorbitol available in large 























pursue quantities, with a degree of purity unique in large scale chemical manufacturing. 
cae The new quantity and quality of sorbitol open the door to new thinking on 
€ tool sorbitol—a complete revaluation of its properties and uses. 
ily in. Sorbitol, a hexahydric alcohol is used advantageously 
where} © aia . 
—As a Conditioning Agent and Humectant in 
re and COSMETICS PAPER CANDY POLISHES | 
lat rep FLEXIBLE GLUES GELATIN TOBACCO YEAST 
LEATHER CHEWING GUM GASKETS SOFT DRINKS 
| PHARMACEUTICALS PRINTERS’ ROLLERS | 
been i Six hydroxyl groups in one molecule mean characteristics such as non-volatility and narrow 
humectant range which make sorbitol approach the ideal as a conditioning agent. 
er get | 
P . ‘ } 
ieicoall —As a Manufacturing Ingredient in 
DRYING OILS ALKYDS ETHERS | 
ry wee HARD RESINS ESTERS PLASTICIZERS 
d theh By proper manufacturing technique, you can make 2, 3, 4 or 4+ hydroxyl groups available for 
your particular reaction requirements. 
kery 
Available in Two Grades...in Drums or Tankcars 
A. 
: e ™~ 
: SORBO 5: _ ARLEX 
E A 70% aqueous solution of p-sorbi- Atlas commercial sorbitol 
: . tol. Water-white, with clean, sweet - solution, containing closely 
: taste. No odor. For synthesis and related polyhydric materials 
moisture-conditioning. Byimproved _ which make it non-crys- 
technique, this grade is now offered * tallizing. For flexibilizing 
in greater purity than ever before. . : and moisture -conditioning. 























The Atlas technical staff is especially qualified to discuss 
sorbitol applications with you. Bring your problems to us. 





Sorbo, sete sisi U. S. Pat. Off. 
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he Story of Mr. Fordom’s Boredom! 
by Mr. Friendly 


Mr. Fordom was very proud of his boredom. 
He said, “No one can beat me for boredom!... “I’m the world’s champion yawner-at.” 
va And when Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man mentioned group 
surance and workmen’s compensation, Fordom said... “It certainly is boring, isn’t it!” 
“Definitely!’’ said Mr. Friendly, “What could be duller 
than a business in which accidents seldom occur!... 
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“American Mutual’s I.E. Loss Control*,” he continued, “has helped cut exciting accidents as much as 80% in some 
businesses . . . and it’s helped speed up production as much as 300% . . . 


“It’s a service that’s included at no extra charge with every industrial policy... and 
these policies give you the chance to save 20% on premiums. 
But why get excited about that? It’s only money!” 


Well, Fordom bought an American Mutual policy and life was delightfully dull . . . 
accidents dropped, production rose, worker relations were smooth as silk. 


Your helping hand aM 


when trouble comes! 


Mr. Fordom says, he’s never been so bored in all his life! 
He likes it that way. Wouldn’t you? 


FOR SMOOTH SAILING! There’s no service in insurance quite like 
I.E. Loss Control*. Ask your American Mutual man to show 
you the “40 Convincing Cases” today, and learn what it can do 
A M E R T Ee: "4 N M U TE A -. for you. And write for “The All-American Plan for Business.” 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Dept. B-40, 
.» . the first American liability 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in principal 
insurance company cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 





© 1947. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 












































From the orchards of Washington State . . . largest 
commercial producer of deciduous fruits . . . come apples, 
pears, peaches, apricots, prunes and cherries in season... 
to satisfy the fruit-hunger of America. 


As a great agricultural resource, the state’s apple crop 
last year returned 87 million dollars and pears another 
20 million dollars. 


The Seattle-First National Bank serves intimately the 
great fruit sections of Washington . . . the Wenatchee 
Okanogan region, the Yakima Valley, the Spokane and 
Walla Walla districts. 


If you are interested in any phase of the fruit industry, 
this bank’s experience and acquaintance in the state can 
be helpful to you. 


A QUARTERLY PUBLICATION of this Bank, giving 
a careful review and digest of business and industrial 
conditions in the Pacific Northwest, will be mailed to 
you regularly: pon request. 


L = al 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BAN 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


Member F.D.1I.C, Member Federal Reserve System 
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The Southeast Market 

To many a foreigner, the Ll. § , 
mighty industrial nation that | 
all of its entire labor force ¢ 
mills and mines. The few A 
not working at machines are pictur 
the foreigner’s mind as cow! 
Indians nding the western plaii ; 
e Farms Over Factories—A trip throw) 
the ten states of the southeastern regi 
of the U. S. would be the best \ 
explode that false idea in a hurn 
this is a great land area of Ame 
where Europeans began settling 
than 300 years ago. And, despit 
early colonization, the region is stil! y 
advanced as far industrially . 
newer parts of the nation. 

Today the Southeast remains » 
agricultural than industrial. Its ; 
main crops—cotton and tobacco 
tinue to be the leading raw materi 
the South. Tremendous forest 
still yield lumber in abundance. 

e Changes—The war and postwar yeu} 
have had a greater effect in transforminf: 
the South than any other similar pericf 
in that region’s long history. ; 

The most outstanding change | 
been in regional income. Total inco: 
of the Southeast gained more perce 
agewise than the U. S., as the « 
chart clearly shows. The rise in | 
capita income has been even morc 
tounding, although the advance did 1 
bring the regional average up to th 
national level. 3 

Income data are useful in detern 
ing the quantity and the sources 
money available for spending. 

The income increases do not tell th 
whole story by any means. There haf 
been basic economic changes wrought nf] 
this region. 
eFuture—The complexity of th® 
changes in the broad field of economic 
has to be unraveled before prospect 
can be determined. The future of bot fi 
agriculture and industry in the Sou 
appears to be bright—if developme: 
under way continue to grow and expanif 

A full discussion of the income p 
formance of the region and the cc 
nomic changes that have taken place : 
described in the seventh of a serics 
regional reports (Report to Executive 
“The New American Market,” page 7>.4 
e Differences—In the current report ant 
in those which preceded it, each regio 
performance has been measured agai! 
the nation as a whole. Many interesti 
differences exist among the seven regio 
analyzed. These differences, and wh 
ever similarities there are, will be 
forth and explained in the concluding 
report of the series as a national sum-§ 
maty. 
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All business indicators are at or near their postwar highs. Few doubts 
are encountered about the business outlook for the rest of this year—and 
many observers are increasingly confident about 1948 prospects. 


Steel this week is at 97% of capacity, best since the war. That means 
production of approximately 1,700,000 tons of ingots weekly. 
Construction volume (in dollars) and housing “‘starts’’ hit their postwar 
highs in September. New records in 1948 are possible. 
Carloadings continue at a 17-year high (although ton-miles of freight 
carried still are below the war peak due to less tonnage per car). 
Electric power output is humming along just below the recent postwar 
peak of 5-billion kwh.—and will rise seasonally until Christmas. 
Trade, measured by department stores’ dollar volume, once again is 
running ahead of last year in every single Federal Reserve district. 
® 
Marshall Plan aid to Europe (and, one of these days, to China) promises 
to provide a continuing stimulus to booming business. 
Soaring prices, however, are an inevitable cause for concern. 
No matter what price index you use, we started this week at the highest 
level ever. Business faces higher costs all along the line. 
e 
Three increased cost factors will hit the steel industry simultaneously 
during the rest of this year. 




















The wild-and-woolly scrap market, which apparently has known no top 
the last few days, will raise sharply the cost of purchased scrap. 

Coal prices have been nudged up due to the rise in freight rates. 

Freight costs are up on raw materials shipped into the mills and also will 
rise, due to freight absorption, on products shipped out. 

Tinplate prices are sure to be raised for first-quarter delivery next year, 
according to Iron Age. It is just a matter of how much. 

* 

Prices of building materials are up—and probably will go higher. Yet it 
is not so certain that construction costs will be up in 1948. 

This apparent contradiction, if you examine it, is quite logical. 

Better man-hour productivity, avoidance of on-the-job delays, lie at the 
bottom of the thing. Construction workers now being trained will be more 
efficient next year. Flow of materials will be more even. 

If these factors can offset higher-cost materials, construction next year 
can equal and possibly exceed substantially its_1947 volume. And beating 
the probable 1947 total of $12-billion for new construction would be quite a 
feather in the industry’s cap. 

Besides, it would do a lot to hold other industries at a high rate.’ 

. : 

Few shortages in building materials are anticipated next year. The 1947 
pinches aren’t over yet, however. Nails are on the “‘tight’’ jist again. This 
may even retard home building somewhat, say industry spokesmen. 

a 

Manufacturing is contributing strongly to purchasing power of workers. 

Employment in September was at the highest level since the war, 
topping 15.6-million. Manufacturing jobs thus are more than 2-million 
above the postwar low. This helps to offset the seasonal decline in agricul- 
tural employment. And, at the same time, average weekly factory earnings 
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in September were the highest ever recorded—-$50.42 per worker, up $1.21 
from August. 
Total nonfarm employment last month had the sharpest rise for the year 
to date to hit 43-million, up about 450,000. 
CJ 
Agriculture shows no signs of going into the downturn that has been fore- 
seen for so longatime. It may be, however, that the farmer will not have as 


much money to spend next year as this. 

The pinch comes in continually rising production costs. Up to now, cash 
receipts have run up fast enough to keep ahead of costs. 

This year, cash receipts of farmers are put at very nearly $30-billion. 
That is more than 20% higher than in 1946. Costs of production, however, 
are up by only about 14% to an estimated total of $14.9-billion. 

But 1948 isn’t expected to show much income gain, if any. Output and 
prices may about equal 1947, or production may dip and prices rise. Either 
way, it is likely that production costs will show another gain. 

Thus farming won’‘t contribute any more, if as much, to prosperity. 

e 

Recent rains haven‘t helped food prospects for 1948-49 very much. 

This week’s crop weather report indicates that precipitation in the Great 
Plains was too little and too scattered. Thus much of the winter wheat acre- 
age still is too dry to promise another in this country’s phenomenal string of 
billion-bushel wheat crops. 

In fact, dust storms were reported in Kansas Wednesday afternoon. 

Result is that Europe may quite possibly have to count much more 
heavily on its own crop production next year than on the United States. 

& 

Real savings of grain can be made only by feeding less to livestock. This 
often falls from sight in all the ballyhoo over less for humans. 

High prices of meat, milk, poultry, and eggs are straining consumers’ 
food budgets. They can hardly go much higher. But grains keep on going 
up. This automatically tends to cut livestock feeding. 

It is obvious that high feed costs have caused culling of dairy herds and 
poultry to eliminate heavy-eating, poor-producing specimens. 

One evidence: highest September milk output per cow in 18 years. Yet 
total milk was off 1% from a year ago; it also showed a 13% decline from 
August, a somewhat sharper month-to-month drop than the 1936-45 
average. 

Feeding of beef cattle probably will decline. Sharp cuts are foreseen in 
the Great Plains from Kansas to Texas. 

es 

Cotton textile people have been talking about the fine recovery in their 
business ever since July. 

But it doesn’t show in mill consumption of cotton. Use in the. four 
months, June through September, averaged the lowest in years. Shipments 
must have been out of inventories of cloth and yarn built up earlier. 

we 


Oil dealers expect to be doling out home-heating fuel in 50-gal. lots this 
winter, particularly in the Midwest and the East. 























That’s due to fine gasoline-consuming weather this fall. Demand for 
motor fuel hasn't fallen off seasonally. Refineries have produced more gaso- 
line, less fuel cil. Hence fuel oil stocks are alarmingly low. 

Contents copyrighted under the gensral copyright on the Oct. 25, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York. N. Y. 
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4 § Lotest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
4 Week Week Ago Ago Average 
WHE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . *185.0 #1843 181.8 183.9 162.2 
' BRODUCTION i adi 
Steel ingot operations INES S 05 duc nc cUNw Gea de ackeeateoescosoes 97.1 96.8 94.1 90.3 97.3 
13> oduction of automobiles and trucks..............0..0eeceeeeeeee rere ee 87,893  +98,978 109,734 89,540 98,236 
ngineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $20,536 $20,263 $21,513 $15,795 $19,433 
lectric power output NS eee eee 4,946 4,958 4,977 4,540 3,130 
pee eames, BANOO BEL)... .. oo ccc ce ccc ccwececccescccces 5,268 5,245 5,200 4,733 3,842 
‘tuminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).........++.seeeveeeeeereeseees 2,125 2,032 2,100 2,086 1,685 
BRADE 
Wwiscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 93 92 88 87 86 
FRAN other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)....... 2.2... . 0. ceseeeeeeeee 67 65 66 63 52 
Money in eng ie 4 Gl hiss a way cee one hee~ ese $28,656 $28,632 $28,633 $28,597 $9,613 
4 ent store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +8% t4+18% “1% +15% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..............-. 02s eee eeee 75 62 73 23 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
}Spot commodity index Gileady's, Dec. 31, 1931-108)... .. 2... ccc ccccsee 453.0 446.8 429.0 350.7 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 283.2 279.1 272.0 209.2 138.5 
J Domestic fava products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . 397.3 391.4 380.4 317.9 1466 
Ma Finished steel composite (Steel, tom)... ..........0..ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees $75.41 $75.41 $75.41 $64.45 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)........... 0. cece cece eee eeeeeeeeees $41.83 $39.50 $37.75 $19.17 $19.48 
> Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Vala, Ba)... cc sccccccccsccccccccccsece 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 14.375¢ 12.022¢ 
ar Whhath Geum ty, Bn)... ccc ccc cece ccccccccacseccvccscccceces $3.00 $2.87 $2.72 $2.05 $0.99 
 BSugar (raw, delivered NN Sc icig! oC een ealew dae bases he Cen mnween 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 5.57¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............--0eseeeeeeees 32.09¢ 31.29¢ 31.44¢ 34.06¢ 13.94¢ 
ee Weed Sete CORO Wet, Tn)s oon... veccccscsenscrerccccecccccccccscoece $1.822 $1.779 $1.745 = $1.330—$1.281 
® Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...........-.0-ceeeeeceeeees 20.29¢ 18.80¢ 16.62¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 
“BINANCE 
7 # 90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.).......-.++sseeeeeeeeeeees 1245 +1223 1199 1186 78.0 
|} Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...........+++++ 3.37% 3.34% 3.26% 3.159% 4.33% 
| ® High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..........++-+++00- 2.71% 271% 2.63% 2.60% 2.77% 
| ® Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). ............... 14-14% 13-14% 14-14% 14-14% 1.00% 
/» Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1-14% 1-18% 1% 3-1% h-3% 
PANKING [Millions of dollars) : 
/) Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............-..++++++ 46,927 46,744 47,498 45,757 ++27,777 
> Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...........-..+++++++s 64,620 64,710 64,714 66,733 ++32,309 
9 Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 13,436 13,200 12,858 10,591 ++6,963 
|» Securities loans, reporting member banks................0..eeeeeeeeeeeee 2,049 2,075 1,899 2,711 ++1,038 
| U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 38,103 38,374 39,022 44,513 ++15,999 
>) Other securities held, reporting member banks................------0+eee 4,259 4,278 4,309 3,999 +44,303 
iy Excess reserves, all member banks... .. 2... 2.2.22. c ccc cc ccccccecceces 1,270 1,140 1,150 855 5,290 
fy Total federal reserve credit outstanding. .........-...6..0ceeceee eee e enone 22,807 22,852 22,394 24,152 2,265 
i *Preliminary, week ended October 18tb. tCeiling fixed by government. 8Date for “Latest Week"’ on each series on request. 
; +Revised. ++Estimate (B.W .—Jul.12°47,p16). 
7 BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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® Postponing capital 
expenditures and pruning stock 
dividends may be effective tempo- 
rary expedients to protect profit 
margins. But, chances are, you can 
achieve the same economy on a 
constructive permanent basis, by 
using modern instrumentation ap- 
plied to its full capabilities. Putting 
manufacturing processes on fully 
automatic control usually affords 
production savings and improve- 
ments unobtainable with manual 
control. 

Automatic process control sys- 
tems developed by Foxboro have 
helped scores of industries to im- 
prove productivity per man and 
machine. For example, they have 





improved cupola output in foun- 
dries; reduced retort spoilage in 
the food field; stepped up paper 
machine speeds in the paper indus- 
try; aided the development of con- 
tinuous bleach in the textile field. 

After nearly 40 years of solving 
almost every conceivable type of 
control problem involving tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, and other proc- 
ess variables, Foxboro stands today 
as the instrumentation specialist of 
modern industry. Foxboro engi- 
neers are available to help you. 
Write for information on Foxboro 
Instrumentation developed for your 
specific industry. The Foxboro 
Company, 120 Neponset Avenue, 


Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


OXBO. 


REG. V. &. PAT. OFF. 

















HELPING PAPER MAKERS 
OUT OF A TIGHT SPOT 
With this compact, streamlined Foxbon] 
Digester Control Unit that automati 
cally regulates heat input and gas ¥- 
lief, paper makers have maintained 
digester cooking pressures and tem: 
peratures on much tighter schedules 
One paper maker reports not onl) 
an improvement in both speed ani 
uniformity of cook, but also a 
increase in long-fibre count fron 
68% to 80% and a decrease inf 


steam and sulphur consumption. 
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EVER WAIT FOR PAYDAY? 

That's just the fix Uncle Sam is in 
today. He’s scrabbling in every pocket 
foreign aid money while he waits for the con- 
essional pay window to reopen. 


‘ SERVICE 


There are things a man can do when he’s tem- 
rarily embarrassed. The Administration is doing 
ch the same things: 

Truman has set Justice Dept. lawyers to hunt- 
Wo for fairly legal ways by which the Export-Import 
Bbrk can float bonds secured by holdings of the 
Bien Property Custodian. 

The Export-Import Bank last week allowed 
ance to divert $93-million of its rehabilitation 
an to food purchases. 

The State Dept. is pressuring Commodity 
redit Corp. to use price-support funds to finance 
ergency grain shipments to Europe. 

And so it goes... . 

e 


All told, the Truman Administration this 

onth has scraped up stop-gap help of $258-million 
br France, $33-million for Italy. Besides Ex-Im’‘s 
993-million, $80-million of the total came from pre- 
dit payments on U. S. Army purchases in France; 
Me rest was obtained by cutting red tape on restora- 
Fon of gold looted by the Nazis. 
This still isn’t enough; Truman has told con- 
Bressional leaders he needs $600-million to $800- 
illion to carry Europe to year’s end. After that, 
ore will be needed to bridge the gap until the Mar- 
all Plan goes into effect. 


re SR PS ae seen: nat SOLS SR eR RS Re 


MARSHALL WILL HAVE A VETO over policy 
ecisions of the new government agency that Tru- 
an will propose to Congress as administrator of 
Mhe Marshall Plan. 


Foxbon This means there will be a separate new emer- 








tomati.fmency agency (maybe a corporation) to run the 
gas  Miuropean aid program—a sort of peacetime WPB 
sag nd lend-lease (BW—Oct. 11'47,p26). 

nd tem 

hedules It also means that Marshall can—and prob- 
ot ony EDIy will—say ‘’no’’ to anything the agency pro- 
eed ani poses which doesn’t fit State’s political strategy. 
also a 

nt from e 

‘ease ih 


Administration agreement on creation of a 
eparate agency to handle the job appears final. 
tate Dept., which had been holding out for running 
ne program itself, accepts the veto compromise. 


The veto idea came from Commerce Secretary 


mption. 
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Harriman. It won support from both poles of Ad- 
ministration thought: (1) officials who want ex- 
perienced administrators rather than diplomats in 
charge of procurement and distribution; and (2) 
those who fear an independent agency might turn 
into another Wallace-type Board of Economic War- 
fare. 
e 


NEXT YEAR’S PRESIDENTIAL RACE looks 
like this to White House politicians: 

Russia wants to see the Republicans win 
Stalin is convinced the G. O. P. is the party of isola- 
tion—more so than the Democrats, anyway. Also, 
he thinks G. O. P. economic policies would bring on 
a depression in the U. S. 

You'll hear Democrats talking this line when 
the campaign gets going. They will plead for votes 
for Truman to frustrate Russia. 

But White House political talk also stresses 
this point: 

The Communists are giving Wallace al! the 
encouragement they can to run on a third ticket. 
Wallace probably will run; that may be just enough 


to beat Truman. 
* 


HUSBAND-WIFE INCOME-SPLITTING for 
tax purposes is all but certain next year. 

G.O.P. leaders in Congress are informally 
agreed on writing this into their ‘‘quickie’’ persona! 
income tax-cut bill. They figure it will switch 
enough Democratic votes to insure overriding any 
veto. 

Plan is to push the old Knutson tax-cut bill, re- 
styled, through Congress by March. Total cut will 
still be held to the original $4-billion; smaller rate 
reduction will be given to middle-income taxpayers 
who benefit most from the income-splitting feature. 


After this bill is through, Republicans plan a 
second tax measure. This would include an over- 
hauling of corporate income and excise levies. 

But you shouldn’t count too heavily on this 
one. It can easily get crowded over until ‘49. 


STEELMAKERS ARE NIBBLING at govern- 
ment help toward expansion of capacity. 

Several of the bigger producers have gone to 
the Treasury recently to talk informally about the 
possibility of war-type five-year tax amortization of 
new plant. 

Also, there’s talk that the steelmakers would 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued 





like to know what their customers think is the future 
steel demand. 

All this confirms the feeling among Washing- 
ton officials that the industry has swung away from 
its view that capacity is adequate (BW—Oct.4'47, 
p15). 

lf so, the industry won’t have much trouble 
getting government’s ear. Treasury experts have 
been interested in the quick amortization idea for 
some time; the New Deal boys have been talking up 
capacity expansion with government help for a 


year now. 
e 


Small steel producers won’t be too happy about 
this development; they have rélatively smaller 
profits from which to deduct amortization. 

They prefer to finance expansion by higher 


prices. 
& 


REMEMBER TRUMAN’S headline spree on 
plans for criminal antitrust action against high 
prices in food, clothing, and housing? 

Well, fifty specific cases now have been given 
to the FBI for investigation leading to grand jury 
presentation. Each case carries a “‘rush’’ tag from 
Clark. So you can expect a rash of these actions to 
start popping early next year. And some trials to 
get under way by spring or summer. 

Trust-busters insist they‘ll demand jail terms 
in these cases, as advertised. They're convinced 
federal judges have learned by their experiences 
with black market and price chiselers under OPA 
that prison sentences are justified in economic 
cases. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER CONTROLS are likely 
to last another year or two just about unchanged. 

Rubber industry is talking itself into this frame 
of mind. It’s about convinced it can’t get—next 
year, anyway—the so-called permanent solution 
it would like to have 

Most rubber manufacturers go along with 
Goodyear’s Litchfield; he wants the government to 
drop mandatory use of synthetic unless consump- 
tion goes below 100,000 tons a year. They want 
the 600,000 tons of war-built capacity kept in 
standby, to be operated only when crude prices get 
out of hand (page 25). 

National defense planners insist that use of 
synthetic shouldn’t drop below 250,000-300,000 
tons; they want continued government product spe- 
cification to insure this. 
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Neither Rep. Shafer’s armed services subc, 
mittee—charged with drafting a permanent rubp 
policy—nor defense planners are anxious fo, 
showdown. That makes extension of present cf 
trols look like the easy way out. : 


WINTER FUEL PROBLEM caused Krug to ¢ 
in his old solid fuels advisory war council for ¢,, 
sultation this week. 


Council members came as individuals, and ¢ 
meeting was unofficial; council died officially wi 
expiration of fuel allocation powers last April. 

But all interested government agencies aij 
sat in at the meeting. 

Prospect: concerted pressure on the Whi 
House for issuance of the long-stymied order ; 
shift more hopper-type cars to coal haulage. 


THIS ITEM IS FOR LAWYERS but if you' 
got an antitrust case on your hands you may want 
eavesdrop. 

Atty. Gen. Tom Clark has been subpoenaed } 
a Texas federal judge to appear next Monday 
Marshall, Tex. Defense attorneys want to exami 
him in the Cotton Valley suit attacking unitiz 
production of oil fields. 

Clark is ordered to bring with him all F 
records on its investigation of the case, al! me 
oranda on Antitrust attorneys’ talks with complc 
ants. 











If Clark has to answer, it would set a preceder 
by which government could be forced to show 
hand before trial in any trust-busting case. 

Action was started under the relatively ne 
administrative and procedural rules of the feder 
judicial system. Clark will challenge the rule 
before answering any questions. 













¢ Investiaating the economics of atomic energ) 
Chicago University’s Cowles commission lists 
order of urgency, areas where atom-power plan 
would be most valuable economically. The /is 
starts: Moscow, Leningrad, Budapest... . 

¢ There’s growing talk in Administrative circ! 
in favor of publicizing the names of identifiab’ 
grain speculators .... 
®@ Mediation chief Cy Ching is dropping the practic 
of appointing paid arbitrators when unions or e"fy 
ployers ask for them. Ching feels free arbitratio 
should be available to all or none and he does" 
have enough funds to go around. 
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‘EACHING UNIONISM now rates top priority in “Operation Dixie.” Thus an informed 
earguard is being set up to carry the load in the South after the C.I.O. campaign ends 


Operation Dixie Slows Up 


C..O.’s enthusiasm ebbs as southern drive fails to reach 


igh goals. Campaign may end in ‘48. If the union could start over 
again it would skip a lot of the ballyhoo that marked the crusade. 


The C.I.O. opened its “Operation 
ixie” early in 1946, with the fanfare 
nd brilliant trappings of a crusade. Its 
highly touted objective was to organize 
he South’s unorganized. Every affiliate 
bf the C.1.O. pledged unqualified sup- 
ort to that end. 

After more than a year with only 
ioderate success, it’s an even bet that 
1.0. will end its drive in 1948— 
quietly, and without a single tri- 
imphant flourish of the trumpets. 

Lost Illusions—This week, as C.I.O. 
elegations returned home from a Bos- 
m convention, they no longer had any 


llusions about the southern drive. The 


lamor had worn off; the trappings 
ere tarnished. The campaign below 


he Mason and Dixon line was no 


nger a crusade. It had turned, from 


he start, into a slow-moving, hard- 
lugging fight. 


This was true even under the Na- 


#onal Labor Relations (Wagner) Act— 


hich gave union organizing efforts 
¢gal protection and strong support. 








Now that employers have the moral 
backing of the Taft-Hartley Labor- 
Management Relations Act, the job 
ahead for unions probably will be even 
harder. 

e Eyes South—So many a management 
man is taking a good look at what hap- 
pened in the southern drive during the 
past year. 

Reason: In the Dixie developments 
they may find an answer to questions 
about the future of union organizing 
under the Taft-Hartley law. 

For instance, management gained, in 
the T-H act, rights of free speech against 
unions. Southern employers had talked, 
all along in the Dixie drive, law or no 
law. What the T-H act did, as far as 
they were concerned, was to legalize 
what they were already doing. 

Union leaders don’t say so out loud, 
but they fear that employers in other 
regions may take lessons from the 
blunt-worded Southerners. 

e Dwindling Ranks—C.I.0. had bitter 
experiences with the punch of what 
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Dixie management told workers in a 
drive. For instance, organizers would 
get textile mill workers to sign union 
cards; but by the time an NLRB elec 
tion could be scheduled, an original 
lineup of 200 prospective members 
would dwindle to an impotent 50. The 
others? Spokesmen for the C.1.O. charge 
that they were “‘dissuaded”” by manage- 
ment. — 

During the Wagner act era, routine 

unfair-labor-practice charges always were 
filed with NLRB after these elections. 
Results, according to the union, were 
negligible. : 
e Blacklistings—In  mid-947, C.L.O. 
claimed that its figures in Atlanta 
showed 1,500 to 2,000 textile workers 
had been discharged, downgraded, or 
blacklisted for joining the union. Some 
were ordered reinstated after NLRB 
hearings. But the labor board was even 
then so busy that action was slow. Un 
fair-labor-practice charges took about 
nine months to process. Few workers 
interested in donning a C.I.O. button 
were willing to gamble on reinstate- 
ment, with back pay, nine months in 
the future. If an employer threatened 
them with discharge, off came the but- 
tons. 

Under the T-H act, discriminatory fir- 

ings still are illegal. But the delays 
which hindered the southern organiz- 
ing drive are expected to grow longer 
as NLRB duties are increased under 
the new law. 
e Quick Action—These delays led to 
C.1.0O. decisions to bypass NLRB as 
much as possible in the South. Instead, 
unions were encouraged to rely on eco- 
nomic strength to win or lose quick 
decisions, Leaders figured the best bet 
was to strike while an organizing cam- 
paign was hot. 

This soon posed new _ problems. 
Strikes are unpopular with southern 
workers; many still recall fatback, greens, 
and cornpone diets in prolonged shut- 
downs a decade ago. And labor threats 
strengthened the hands, and voices, of 
a strong bloc ready to cry “Communist” 
at C.I.O.’s most right-wing unions. 

Thus, economic pressure was a boom- 

erang. It stiffened resistance to union 
appeals. 
e Difficulty—There’s another trouble 
the C.I.O. has met in the South. It’s 
what the organizers call a “lack of eco- 
nomic consciousness.” 

A textile organizer was attempting to 
sell C.I.O. to a woman who had spent 
a normal working lifetime in a mill. 
His argument was that with the union 
she could get better pay, better work- 
ing conditions, a vacation with pay. 

“Mistuh,” she told him, “I don’t 
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PROSPECTING FOR A GEORGIA GUSHER 


High stakes are involved in this oil derrick towering among Georgia’s pines. 
Over the last ten years, oil companies have sunk some $6}-million into 
wells in the state on the gamble that one of them would pay off. So far 
31 holes have been drilled—all of them dry. But oil men are undismayed. 
They still claim there are deposits; they may some day bring in a gusher. 


# 








work for nothin’. And I don’t ask pay 
for not workin’. I don’t aim to get 
beholden to anybody.” 

© Pitfalls Foreseen—The rapid indus- 
trialization of the South (page 73) cut 
the number of people with such a state 
of mind. Before starting “Operation 
Dixie,” union leaders convinced them- 
selves that southern labor was ready 
for unionization (BW—May!] 1’46,p94). 
They foresaw many of the pitfalls: (1) 
southern clannishness; (2) the suspicion 
of workers—particularly those in rural 
areas—toward unions and anything else 
smacking of “damyankee” influences; 
and (3) the southern workers’ fear of 
losing their jobs. 

But they thought the war’s industrial 
boom in the South (BW —Oct.26'46, 
p32) rubbed these out. 

They expected a stiff fight with em- 
ployers and with local southern poli- 
ticians. They anticipated more help 
than they got from the workers them- 
selves. 

e Success and Failure—So, while the 
drive was far from a failure, its suc- 
cesses were far less than expected. C.1.O. 
convention reports from the southern 
organizing director, Van A. Bittner, 
claimed a _ 280,000-member increase 
(from 400,000 to 680,000) for C.I.O. 
in the South. The figure probably was 
inflated. While it was conceded that 
gains had been made, few placed the 
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net increase at anywhere near 280,000. 

The union had come much closer to 
its predicted outlay of $]-million than 
to its goal of a million new members 
in Dixie. Gains had been costly. Sharp 
cutbacks of activities in Atlanta head- 
quarters of the C.I.O. drive had been 
required in order to save funds in mid- 
1946. 

As a result, some C.I.O. enthusiasm 

in the southern operation ebbed away. 
There was little to indicate that, gen- 
erally, the South’s nonunion workers 
were being stirred up into a pro-union 
attitude. 
e Under Less Steam—Nevertheless, at 
Boston last week, C.I.O. decided that 
“Operation Dixie” should go on for at 
least one more year, and perhaps for 
two. A new—and unannounced—budget 
was set up to pay the costs. Bittner and 
his staff will stay on in the Atlanta 
offices. 

As far as organizing work is con- 
cerned, there will be little left of the old 
and overrated “Operation Dixie.” There 
will be few C.I.O. organizers—as such— 
in industrial centers. The load will be 
carried, instead, by organizers of affil- 
iated unions. So the southern campaign 
will be about the same as organizing 
efforts in the North, Midwest, and 
West. 

e Counte 


A.F.L.’s counter- 


rpart—The 
part of “Operation Dixie’ started at 


about the same time, has be« 
basis since its inception. Geo: 
for 16 years the federation’, 
director, had the advantag« 

panded budget. But othery 
ganizing drive in Dixie dep 
little from a normal member 
It suffered publicitywise in « 
with the Bittner campaign, bit jt 
duced better results. As of Oct. | 

A.F.L.’s southern membersh: 
a 485,000 increase, and 1,800 
tracts. 

From a union standpoint, AF] 
southern organizing costs were lif 
about $2 a head. ; 

A.F.L.’s gains could be credit 
(1) to its larger membership at the 4 
—it claimed 1.8-million, probably riff 
had 1.2-million members in the south: 
states, and (2) to the fact that my 
southern employers—and a large nun) 
of their employees as_ well—quidf 
opened their arms to the A.F.L. whef 
faced with a possible threat of Ci(h 
organizing drives. - 
e Hindsight—Some of C.1.0.’s southey 
drive leaders admit today that the “! 
advised” ballyhoo at the start of th 
work made A.F.L.’s job easier, C.1.0 
work harder. They agree that if th 
could start over, C.1.0. organizers wou 
work quietly in key industrial centef 
gradually branch out. é 

Plans for the rest of 1947 and 19 
are a modification of that policy. Sm: 
plants will be ignored. A year's expeq 
ence has shown that organizing effor 
can be dissipated quickly in such plant 
that gains often don’t last very long. f 
e Mills the Target—The big objectigl 
for 1948 will be the textile industn 
500,000 unorganized workers in ti 
South. Chances for success aren’t an 
better than in 1946 and 1947. C.1LO§ 
Textile Workers Union of Amer 
wants to crack the strong Cannon Mil 
chain in North and South Carolina, aw 
Georgia, the big Avondale Mills grow 
in Alabama, and the Calloway chain 
mills in Georgia. 

C.1.0.’s Textile Workers have bee 
trying to get a toehold in these key mi 
since before “Operation Dixie.” The 
haven’t been able to get and hold a m 
cleus of members, since most are moc 
mills, paying top wages, and offer 
working conditions equal to any unc 
C.1.O. contracts. 
e Aims and Tactics—Other C.1.0. © 
jectives for 1948: 250,000 unorganiz 
workers each in lumber and chemi 
industries; 200,000 in furniture [% 
tories, and 75,000 in clothing mills. 

A.F.L. is planning to continue acti 
ties in the same industries. But AFL 
has passed the word to its southern st 
that 1948 is to be different in one * 
spect. The theme: “Emphasize polit 
action and education [page 94] even § 
it means, as it probably will, slowing 1 
on actual organizing efforts.” 
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Consumer credit has shot up to break all past re- 
cords, but merchants are counting on more time 
sales and easier terms after controls come off. 
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For the first time in six years, there 
rill be no government controls on con- 
mer credit when retail stores open for 
usiness on Monday morning, Nov. 3. 
or the Federal Reserve Board’s Regu- 
ation W will be a dead letter. Theo- 
ptically, every retailer will then be free 
po cut the down payments and lengthen 
e time on his instalment sales just 
s much as he likes. 

New Caution—But for a while at least, 
ere will be no breakneck expansion of 
stalment credit. Now that the con- 
ols are coming off, retailers and finance 
ompanies that clamored for abolition 
f Regulation W have suddenly turned 
uutious. The thought of going back to 
e old days of $1 down and payments 
ragged out over 36 months or more 
ives them the shudders. So they intend 
ae their terms a little—but not too 
uch. 

Thus the first results of the removal 
f Regulation W won’t be as spectacular 
§ most consumers expect. With a few 
otable exceptions, retailers and finance 
mpanies will continue to demand siz- 
ble down payments—20% to 334% 
f the purchase price. And for most 
ems, the time limit on credit will be 
+ months or less. 

Sales and Competition—How long 
is will last depends on two things: 


im) the way retail sales in general hold 


p: ‘2) how much competition the con- 
Frvative operators get from independ- 
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onsumer Credit Untied 


Regulation W becomes a dead letter Nov. 3, will let retailers 
Bive whatever instalment terms they want. Most will move care- 
ully, but with more goods available, time sales are sure to soar 


ents who use credit as a big selling point. 

The credit manager of a big New 

York department store sums up his 
worries this way: “We will have to 
watch ourselves awfully close in this 
thing. We want to sell merchandise, 
not credit. But when sales start to drag, 
there’s always a temptation to jiffy them 
up by giving easier terms. And of course, 
if other stores start giving better terms, 
we will have to meet the competition. 
Once you get into a fight like that, 
there’s no telling where you end.” 
e Conditions—At present, Regulation W 
covers a dozen different classes of mer- 
chandise. It prescribes maximum matur- 
ity of 15 months, minimum down pay- 
ments of 334% for automobiles, stoves, 
dishwashers, ironers, washing machines, 
refrigerators, air conditioners, radios, 
sewing machines, and vacuum cleaners. 
For household furniture and soft surface 
floor coverings it sets 15 months’ matur- 
ity and 20% down payment. 

Soft goods have been out from under 
controls since Dec. 1, 1946. But it is 
automobiles, appliances, and other con- 
sumer hard goods that traditionally 
make up the backbone of the instalment 
business. 

e Changes Due—After Regulation W 
goes into the discard next week, the 
picture will be something like this: 

Automobiles—Maturity will generally 
be 24 months instead of 15 in new car 
sales. Down payments will remain 


around one-third of the purchase price 
in most cases, but some dealers will be 
able to trim them to 25%. For used 
cars, the requirements will generally be 
40% down and 15 to 18 months to 
pay. ° 
Refrigerators—Maturities will stretch 
out to 36 months. Down payments will 
run 20% to 30%. (Refrigerators have a 
longer life than automobiles. Retailers 
try to adjust the monthly payments so 
that they will compare favorably with 
what it would cost to buy ice.) 

Other appliances—Maturities usually 
will run 24 months or less, but for some 
heavy items (stoves, for instance) they 
will be 36 months. Down payments will 
be 20% as a tule. 

Radios—Maturity will be about 18 
months, down payment 25%. 

Furniture—Maturities will be about 
24 months, down payments 20%, some- 
times a little less. 

Soft goods—These are usually handled 
through charge accounts. But most 
stores that now have time-sales plans 
will stick to their present terms. In a 
survey of retail credit managers by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Assn., about 
75% of the stores said that they would 
not change their credit policies. Pre- 
vailing terms for soft goods now are one 
third down and six months to pay. 

e Even Lower—There are some impor- 
tant exceptions to this general pattern. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and Montgomery 
Ward, for example, are preparing to cut 
the down payment on all items to 10%. 

Gardner-White Co., one of the larg- 

est Detroit credit furniture stores, is 
ready to open up with a big advertising 
campaign on “credit to suit your purse.” 
It will ask 10% down payments from 
new customers, nothing down from 
those it knows as good risks. 
e Key Spot—The banks occupy a key 
spot in the consumer credit picture. 
They lend the money either directly or 
to the finance companies. So far, most 
banks seem willing to string along with 
the middle-of-the-road recommendations 
for consumer financing policy suggested 
by the American Bankers Assn. 

In California, Bank of America sent 
form letters early in August to all dealers 
operating under its copyrighted Time- 
plan of consumer financing. It cautioned 
them to go easy after the expiration of 
Regulation W, suggested a set of mini- 
mum terms along the lines of the 
A.B.A. ssoutibannc. Maa Other banks 
in various parts of the country have fol- 
lowed the same tactics. 

e Growth in Store—But no matter how 
cautious everyone is, instalment selling 
almost certainly is going to do some phe- 
nomenal growing during the next year 
or so. By the end of August, total con- 
sumer credit already had reached $11,- 
216,000,000 (chart, above). This puts 
it more than $1-billion over its prewar 
peak (September, 1941). But to get 
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Many consumers got an un- 
pleasant surprise when prices went 
up in the first half of 1947 instead 
of turning down. But it doesn’t 
seem to have made much difference 
in their buying plans. 

That showed up in the findings 
of an interim survey of consumer 
finances, just released by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The survey, 
conducted last July, is designed as 
a midyear supplement to the 
board’s more comprehensive annual 
survey (BW—Jun.14’47,p15). The 
conclusions are based on interviews 
with a carefully selected sample of 
700 spending units (defined as a 
group of people living under one 
roof and pooling their incomes for 
major expenses). 

e Bad Guessing—In the big survey 
last February, only 13% of the 
spending units thought prices were 
going to go up during 1947; 22% 
thought they would stay the same; 
46% expected them to go down. 





Price Rises Don’t Change Buying Plans 


(The other 19% gave additional 
answers or expressed no opinion.) 
By July, 32% had decided that 
prices were on the way up; 29% 
thought they would stay at the cur- 
rent level; only 29% still thought 
they would go down. 

But consumer buying plans in 

July were almost identical with 
those of February. About 13% in- 
tended to buy an automobile dur- 
ing the coming 12 months (in 
February it was 12%); 22% wanted 
other durable goods; 6% intended 
to buy a house. 
e Higher Incomes—About  two- 
fifths of all the spending units said 
they were making more money 
than a year ago. One-fourth said 
they were making less. Many 
families reported that they had 
drawn down their liquid assets dur- 
ing the first seven months of the 
year. But additions to liquid assets 
by other spending units made up 
for it. 








back to its old relation with national 
income, the total still would have to in- 
crease by $8-billion or so more (BW— 
Jun.7°47,p22). 

The main thing that has held down 
the expansion of consumer credit so far 
has been the shortage of durable goods, 
especially automobiles. With more and 
more goods coming on the market now, 
instalment sales are sure to shoot up- 
ward—even if lenders try to keep the 
brakes on. 


SURPLUS FURNACES SOLD 


[wo war-surplus blast furnaces and a 
byproduct coke oven at Granite City, 
Ill., have been sold by War Assets Ad- 
ministration. Buyer: Missouri-I}linois 
Furnaces, Inc., a new concern jointly 
owned by Koppers (who operated the 
plant during the war) and the M. A. 
Hanna Coal Co. 

Missouri-Illinois, organized just two 
weeks ago to produce and sell coke, iron, 
and related products, submitted a high 
bid of $3,255,000 for the $8-million 
plant. 

The sale, contingent upon approval 
by the Dept. of Justice, was made on a 
“bid formula” established by WAA. It 
guarantees uninterrupted production 
and distribution of the same number of 
tons of pig iron to area users under the 
pattern in effect in recent years. The 

lant is an important source of pig iron 
for stee] plants and foundries in the 
St. Louis area. 


Jack Steps Out 


Founder of Jack & Heintz 


Co. resigns as president. Group 
headed by Byron Foy now in full 
command. Company doing well. 


The fabulous Bill Jack has severed 
his last tie to the equally fabulous com- 
pany he founded during the war. Last 
week Jack and Byron C. Foy, chairman 
of the board of Jack & Heintz Precision 
Industnes, of Cleveland, announced 
that they had agreed to cancel Jack’s 
contract as president of the company. 
The contract, at $40,000 a year, still 
had 34 years to run. Foy himself will 
take over the job of president. 

e Postwar Storm—Jack’s exit was no 
surprise. About a vear and a half ago, 
the original Jack & Heintz Co. began to 
find the postwar going too tough for it. 
To get needed new capital it merged 
with Precision Products Corp. to form 
the present company (BW —Apr.27°46, 
p18). Foy was brought in as chairman. 

There were widespread predictions 
that Jack, who had been virtual czar of 
his company during the war, would be 
unable to get along with the new man- 
agement. Shortly after the new com- 
pany was formed, he left on a long vaca- 
tion, because of il] health. He returned 
early in December. Within a week, 


his squabbles with the rest of the ¢, 
pany management were public Proper 
A couple of days later he left on 4 o, 
ear leave of absence—for hi; he} 
Yow the final step has been taken. 
So Jack & Heintz Co., which my 
many wartime headlines becaiise of 
bizarre labor-relations policies, js dey 
¢ Precision Industries Continues_p 
Jack & Heintz Precision Industrie 
very much alive. The new company }y 
dropped many of the most unyy 
practices that Jack used to pur } 
“associates” (Jack never called them 
employees) to greater efforts. Y, 
despite its return to more normal wo, 
ing conditions, the new compan 
making new production records. ~ 
Records for Jahco’s early life are no 
existent. But most of Jack’s polici 
were still in effect during the last hy 
of 1946. In that period, the ball-by 
ing department had 245 producti 
workers. They turned out an avery 
of 85,000 ball bearings a month. Dy: 
ing the first nine months of 1947, tj 
department employed an average of 3 
workers. Average production was 3) 
000 bearings a month. (A small p 
of the increase can be attributed | 
better plant layout.) 
¢ Innovations Out—Among the Jack i 
novations that have disappeared: f{; 
coffee and doughnuts served to the ass 
ciates at any time during working hou 
free work shoes; free dental car 
garage to repair associates’ cars; all 
pense vacations to Florida or to a su 
mer resort on the Great Lakes; month 
banquets; monthly bonuses; use of t! 
company physiotherapy  departme 
whenever an associate felt the need 
it {the department is still available 
“employees,” but treatment must | 
specified by the dispensary now). 
Many of the old company’s \:! 
policies have been retained. But bya 
large, these were not unique 
Jahco; most of them are time-teste 
practices which have been used to g 
advantage by many other employer: 
e Employee Benefits—Each empl 
is still served a hot, nourishing ma 
free. Free coffee is still available—bi’ 
only during rest periods. Antico 
tablets and vitamin pills are provide 
A public address system pipes muff 
and announcements through the pai’ 
Dispensaries and a model medic 
center are open day and night. Emp: 
ees and their dependents are covered | 
health and life insurance policies pai 
for entirely by the company. 
A profit-sharing plan has replaced th 
monthly bonuses. Employees parti 
pate in earnings above a 6% return 0 
capital. Maximum for each employe 
is 15% of his yearly earnings. Fa 
employee’s share is set aside in a tr’ 
fund; payments start after 10 years. 
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REPORTER KRUG: He inventoried the U. S. and found barely enough for all 


Business So Good It Hurts’ 


That's what the Krug report says in fancier language. Do- 
estic economic boom is so great it has produced many shortages 


Business in the United States today 
too good. It is so good that it hurts. 
That is what was said, in much more 
legant language, in a report on na- 
ional resources and foreign aid which 
beoretary of the Interior Krug made 
biblic this week. Krug was carrying out 
job given him by the President: to 
nd out whether the economy can sup- 
bort, in terms of its physical impact, a 
program of foreign aid. 

No» Real Answer—The Krug report 


foesn’t really answer the question the 


resident posed. It admits the question 
an't be answered. 

It says, essentially: Although there are 
ts of shortages and tight spots in the 
conomy, exports are too small a factor 
0 deserve the blame—exports either at 
present levels or expanded. The troubles 
pf shortage and unbalance arise simply 
because the country is running in high 
fear on domestic demand alone—and 
‘asn t prepared for such speed. 

Impact—W hat foreign aid does do, 
he report says, is expose the country to 
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end tight spots. Exports not the deciding factor in most lines. 


the impact of a number of shortages 
that are worldwide. These are: food. fer- 
tilizer, coal, steel, and mechanical equip- 
ment (particularly farm machinery, 
freight cars, and mining machinery). 
Some of these shortages would not be 
noticeable on a domestic basis alone; 
others would. 

But the big value of the report—for 
businessmen and for foreign policy plan- 
ners—is the way it rounds up the facts 
as government economists see them on 
some of the major tight spots in the 
economy. 

Thumbnailed, this is how they line 
up: 


Food 


Before the war this country was a 
net importer of food—by about 3.8% 
on a value basis. During the war, this 
situation reversed itself. Our net export 
balance in terms of dollar value now is 
about 3.5%. 

The shift from an import to an ex- 


port position was made possible by 
about a 36% rise in food production 
This resulted mostly from improved 
farm technology, but partly from un- 
usually good weather. About a quarte: 
of the increase was devoted to exports 
the rest was used to feed the increased 
U.S. population and to capita 
food consumption by about 17 
e Peak—The year ended last July 
believed to be a temporary 
food exports. In that vear we shipped 
out 18.4-million tons; 15-million tons 
of this were grain. Of the to ] 
million tons went to Europe 
Indications are that this record cannot 
be matched again soon, without cut 
ting into domestic consumption. In 
the 1948 crop year, livestock and gran 
production is expected to be down, 
other foods about the same. For sev 
eral subsequent years, with 
weather, total food production will be 
slightly below the 1947 peak. Mean 
while, increasing U.S. population wil 
raise domestic consumption SO only 
about two-thirds as much food as 
1947 will be available for export. 
If larger exports than this are desired, 
government controls to reduce domestic 
eating will be necessary. 
e Future—If a high production policy i 
continued for the next five vears, not 
mal improvements in technology should 
get production back to the 1947 peak 
by 1952-—even with only average 
weather. But such a policy would threat 
en permanent loss of fertility on about 
10-million to 12-million acres of soil 
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Fertilizer 


Demand for fertilizer in this country 
is tising fast. Even though production 
is gaining, exports cannot be raised 
without cuts it: domestic use. Nitrogen 
exports will probably have to decrease, 
potash and phosphate about hold even 

U. S. nitrogen production amounts to 
a million tons commercially and 250,- 
000 tons in ordnance plants. Of this, 
the U.S. is a net exporter of 140,000 
tons. 

Domestic farm demand for nitrogen 
is expected to climb during the coming 
vears from 800,000 tons to 970,000, in 
dustrial use from 360,000 to 430,000 
Thus, just to balance requirements and 
avoid becoming a net importer, pro- 
duction will have to increase 100,000 
tons. This can be done by integration 
of scattered ordnance plants. 


Farm Machinery 


Production of farm machinery and 
tractors this year will be at the record 
level of about $1.2-billion. Of this we 


will export $275-million. Exports are 

particularly heavy in tractors, taking 

about a fifth of production. 
Production next year will probably 
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rise a little. So a slight decrease in do- 
mestic deliveries (despite higher de- 
mand) would permit exports of about 
$375-million. In later years, domes- 
tic demand is expected to settle down 
at about $900-million, foreign at $350- 
million. 


lron and Steel 


The supply of iron and steel is the 
main bottleneck, as seen in the Krug 
report. Both ingot output and finished 
steel production is now below demand. 
And the gap is expected to widen. 

Exports of steel mill products this 
year are running about 6.6-million tons. 
If steel exported in fabricated goods is 
included, exports total 10.4-million to 
11.5-million tons, out of a total pro- 
duction of 63-million tons of finished 
steel. This is a substantially higher pro- 
portion than prewar. 

Nearly 44% of these exports are now 
going to Latin America. The report sug- 
gests that we may have to shift some 
of this to boost the 27% going to 
Europe. 

e Pinch at Home—Domestic demand 
for finished steel is estimated at 58.4- 
million tons this year. A steady rise to 
64.4-million tons in 1952 is foreseen. 
The report insists that these are con- 
servative estimates, if full employment 
is maintained. They are based on past 
relations of Gross National Product 
and population, take no account of de- 
mand backlogged from the war years. 

Meeting these estimated needs, plus 
an assumed 6.6-million tons per year 
of export demand, would require ingot 
output of 88-million tons this year, 96- 
million tons by 1952. Actual ingot out- 
put this year is at a rate of 85-million 
tons (yielding 63-million tons of fin- 
ished steel). 
© Suggestion—The demand could be 
met in 1948 and 1949, the report 
stresses, if actual production could be 
raised to the rated capacity of 91-million 
ingot tons. Chief suggestion: An idle 
1.5-million tons of electric furnace 
capacity could be used for carbon steel 
at additional cost. 

A revision of the report, now under 
way, will point out that a shortage of 
coking coal is a major limit on produc- 
tion. It will recommend: 

(1) Prevention of exports of coking- 
quality coal, and 

(2) Perhaps some relaxation of city 

smoke-abatement laws (page 47) to 
avoid burning of coke. 
e New Facilities—New steel capacity of 
2.5-million, tons has been scheduled. 
But the report says “these appear to be 
gross, not net, increases, and may be 
offset in whole or part by dismantlement 
of obsolete facilities.” 

The report generally is not strong 
for expansion of capacity, pointing to 
the steel which would be consumed in 
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HOW WE STAND 


What is the supply and de- 
mand situation confronting 
principal industries which pro- 
duce goods Europe wants? 
Here is the answer as supplied 
by the Krug report: 

Steel—Production is now be- 
low domestic demand, will lose 
ground as demand continues to 
rise. Demand could be met in 
1948 or 1949 if actual produc- 
tion went up to rated capacity. 

Nonferrous Metals—Capaci- 
ties are adequate for expanded 
output; exports of fabricated 
items could be taken care of 
by increased metal imports. 

Coal—By 1952, demand and 
production will be in balance. 

Chemicals—Shortages to end 
by middle of 1948 in most 
items. 

Fertilizer—Domestic demand 
is rising so fast exports can’t be 
increased without cutting home 
use. 

Farm Machinery—Domestic 
demand and production to in- 
crease next year; both will re- 
cede after that. 











new plants. It places more hopes for 
greater output on the use of high- 
pressure air and oxygen in furnaces. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Among the most significant of this 
country’s scarce resources are nonferrous 


metals. We are net importers of all of 
them except molybdenum. 

Larger exports of fabricated metal 
could be met only by increased imports 
of ores or metals. Smelting, refining, 
and fabricating plants can handle con- 
siderable boosts in production of all 
the nonferrous metals. 


Coal 


One of Europe’s most critical needs 
is coal. Present European production is 
at an annual rate of about 455-million 
metric tons. This is about 100-million 
metric tons less than prewar output. 

e U.S. Picture—U. S. exports to Europe 
this year are expected to reach 37-mil- 
lion tons. Total exports, including those 
to Canada, will total 71-million tons. 
This is close to present capacity of ports. 

Domestic demand of 598-million tons 
is expected to bring total production to 
660-million tons. This would be just 
short of the 1944 record of 682-million. 
© Outlook—Next year, the Krug group 
thinks export demand will hit a peak of 
80-million tons. However, domestic de- 


-half million to a million kw 


mand is scheduled to fall to 57> 
tons. So total production here \o 
651-million tons. 

After that, both domesti: 
eign demand for coal is ¢ 
taper off. By 1952, domestic 
estimated at 546-million ton. fo; 
at 35-million, and total prodiictio; 
tuminous and anthracite, at 5 


Petroleum 

Oil production this year is 
high of more than 2-billion bar 
ports are about 159-million barrels, | 
the first time, that’s less than impos 
Exports are expected to slip in the 
few years, since European need; ; 
most logically met from the Mid 
East. 

U.S. refineries are now operating 
about 95% of capacity. Much of 4 
idle capacity is obsolete or bad; 
cated. Some expansion is under 
“but the rate of expansion probably) 
need to be increased.” 


Chemicals 


Shortages of most chemicals are ¢ 
to end by early 1948—or by midye 
This will make substantial exports p 
sible with little hardship. 


Electric Power 

Demand for electricity is expected 
grow more rapidly over the next f 
years than for almost any other in 
trial need. December peak load t 
year is expected to reach 48-million | 
That’s 70% more than in 1940. T) 
peak load is due to rise about 2-mi! 
kw. a year to 58-million in 1952. | 
Krug people think scheduled ex 
sions of generating capacity a Od 
18’°47,p22) will meet this load. 
they pPlieve the expansions will resto 
reserves nearly to the prewar 16%; ! 
cushion is now only 9%. 
e Expansion—The report __ estimut 
assured capacity this year at 44.6-mill 
kw. and reserve capacity at 4.4-mill 
(This is on the assumption that the ! 
3.1-million kw. scheduled for inst 
tion this year will be obtained. A 
vision in the seport will cut the « 
stallation figure to 2.5-million kw. 

Next year, new capacity of 4.1-mill 
kw. is to be installed. And it is assum 
that further orders will be placed ! 
continue installation at a rate of +1 
lion kw. a year for the five-year per 
This would provide assured capacit\ 
68.7-million kw. in 1952 plus a reser 
of 6.9-million kw. 
e Equipment—For the next couple 
years, equipment manufacturers \ 
just about meet this schedule. Aft 
1949 it may be possible to Loge 
of ex 


generating equipment for export. 
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‘lilt he Brown Plan” 


1 Report on Germany pre- 


cet ed by Johns-Manville chief at 
| fiibn. Clay’s request is highly re- 
“tn. Sil ded in official circles. 


MBusiness men seldom step out ahead 
Vashington in shaping U. S. foreign 
Micy. But this is just what Lewis H. 
pwn, Johns-Manville board chairman, 
Hoing in the case of American policy 
ard Germany. 

Plan—It’s a case of a man with an idea 
H the ability to sell it. Brown’s idea: 
build Germany as the economic heart 
Western Europe and do it as fast as 
ssible to get Germany off the backs 


crating 4 
}) of sm American taxpayers. 
J 
badly fgBrown went to Germany late last 
der ying at Gen. Clay’s request. He spent 


» months on the ground probing the 
rman problem. When he got back to 
pw York it didn’t take him long to 
a 250-page report ready for Clay, 
d the War and State departments. 
Sales Job—Then he passed out about 
00 confidential copies to other Wash- 
pton officials, to key Congressmen, 
d to interested executives (BW—Aug. 
'$7,p82). He also sold his idea in 
eches to influential groups of busi- 
Hessmen and community leaders. The 
Sponse has been so good that Brown 
publishing his ““Report on Germany” 
xt week. 

Brown’s report came at the right mo- 
pnt. Last summer, after two years of 
mbling, Washington was making a 


bably y 
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niiggetic shift in its German policy. To- 
-> ymgv, both the War and State depart- 
nts are keen to see Brown’s book get 
V_0 widest possible circulation. They ac- 
Besiefmt his objective and most of his pro- 
fie sals for achieving it. 
3 State in the West—As Brown sees it, 
problem is to create a new Germany 
timate the three western zones. He'd accept 
fe: loss of eastern Germany to Russia 
milliogamd Poland, even though this means the 
the fae of Germany $ old breadbasket. 
nstllfoutting from this point, Brown 
buld move fast to unify the U. S., 
the itish, and French zones into an inte- 
by ated political and economic unit. He’d 


. Mmt control in the hands of a new 


en MBIAEF (BW —Oct.11'47,p26). 


cad But unification would be only the 
4 pit Step. This economic SHAEF would 
pet taking over a derelict economy—short 
city transport because it’s short of steel, 
vesen net of steel because it’s short of coal, 
d short of coal because it’s short of 
, 
Lag So Brown proposes a series of inter- 
” Aft king measures designed to make west- 
Germany a going concern: 


exit 00d—The deficit would be met by 
‘E& U- S. for five years, 100% the first 
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year, declining to 20% the fifth. Mean- 
while the German farmers would get 
emergency supplies of fertilizer, seed, 
and machinery. 

¢Coal—To boost output, the Ruhr 
miners would get even higher special 
rations; the mine managers would be 
assured emergency supplies of materials 
and gi to repair worn-out equipment. 
Steel and other industries would get 
more coal by declaring a moratorium on 
the export of German coal. The rest of 
Western Europe would get its coal from 
increased British production. 

e Transport—With British coal going to 
the Continent again by sea, German 
transport would be freed for other pur- 
poses. But emergency materials and 
equipment would still be needed from 
the U. S. to get transport running 
smoothly. 

Brown also urges a number of addi- 
tional measures, including: an early end 
of denazification trials; guarantees 
against nationalization; an end to the 
level-of-industry plan so Germany can 
produce to capacity; removal of all in- 
ternal controls; a new central bank with 
power to issue a new currency. 


Rubber Turnabout 


Prices of natural climb past 
synthetic’s as result of sustained 
demand, as well as federal 
stockpile buying. 


Steadily rising natural rubber prices 
are causing consternation among rubber 
manufacturers, 

Ever since the U. S. government re- 
vealed last month that it was begin- 
ning to buy for stockpile (BW —Oct. 
11’47,p51), the price has been inching 
up. Some thought the price would be 
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snagged by the government's selling 
price of 184¢ a lb. for synthetic, but 
no such thing happened. Natura 
marched right past that figure. 

On Monday of this week 


the spot 
price jumped to 214¢ a | 


a lb. A general 
strike in Singapore, .chief rubber port. 
undoubtedly was an important cause of 
the day’s rise. But a combination of 
factors are responsible for the stead\ 
climb that has lifted prices 40% from 
last summer's low (chart)—an about fac« 
that caught both the industry and the 
government off balance. 

@ Federal Buying—For one thing th« 
return of federal rubber buying has ac 

celerated the upswing. In turn, this 
has created a reluctance on the part ot 
sellers who apparently are holding back 
some stocks for higher prices. On toy 
of the drying up of supply, consumptio: 
of rubber has been far higher tha 
anticipated both in this country an 

abroad. U. S. needs in September, as 
well as fourth-quarter estimates, ar 
well above earlier predictions. Use fo 
the year now is estimated at 1,045,001 
tons; earlier guess had been 980,00! 
tons. 

The cutback in manufacturing which 
was foreseen for the last three months 
of the year has failed to materialize s 
far. Production continues near earlic: 
record levels. 

e Estimates Off—Synthetic 
meanwhile, have become tight. 
Office of Rubber Reserve (which 
erates the government plants) and th 
industry in general underestimated con 
sumption of synthetic at the same tim« 
that they were overestimating supplies 
of natural. As a result, the Office ot 
Rubber Reserve put several synthetic 
units on a standby basis early last sum 
mer. The strong demand now indicates 
that there is a need for higher output 
of GR-S in order to eke out the natural 
supply. 

Production in Malaya, principa 
source of natural crude today, remains 
steady at a fairly high level. The 
Netherlands Indies, however, hav 
proved a disappointment. Big producers 
before the war, these islands still are 
turning out less than 50% of the pre 
war amount 
e Speculator’s Paradise—All this, cou- 
pled with exaggerated reports of how 
much the government will stockpile, 
provides a happy hunting ground for 
speculators. For the time being, at 
least, it appears that the floor for 
natural rubber will be the price that 
the Bureau of Federal Supply is willing 
to pay in its stockpiling operation. 

However, this agency isn’t in a posi- 
tion to go on a buying spree even if 
it wanted to. It has only $175-million 
to use for stocking all strategic materials 
throughout this €scal vear—unless Con 
= agrees to put up some more money 
ater. 
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SLEEPING GIANT is the Basic Magnesium project, fourth largest U.S. war baby. If it is put to work, Las Vegas may ride high. 


Las Vegas’ Industrial Hope 


Drop in retail sales, tourist trade, gambling, divorces hits 
town which has never had a real depression. Now it’s counting on 
return of Army, wider civilian use of wartime plant to keep it safe. 


Las Vegas, Nev., is a desert town of 
luxurious resorts, wide-open gambling, 


easy divorces, and a potentially un- 
limited tourist attraction at Lake Mead, 
30 miles away. Its population has 
jumped from 8,000 in 1940 to 23,000 
now. Up to now it has never felt a 
business slump. But it’s beginning to 
get a taste of one. Accordingly, its 
shrewder citizens perked up last week 
when the War Assets Administration 
offered Nevada a chance to buy Basic 
Magnesium project (BW —Oct.4'47, 
p44), 13 miles away, for $1 down. 

e Potential Empire—To cynics the 
country over, the move might mean 
one more kick of a $140-million politi- 
cal football. But to hopeful Nevada 
leaders it means a potential chemical 
empire in a desert. It would be a source 
of taxable wealth and a safeguard for 
Henderson, the adjacent government- 
built town whose 7,000 population 
makes it Nevada’s third largest city. 
And to nearby Las Vegas, it means the 
prospect of a much-needed permanent 
industrial payroll. 
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There would be a couple of catches 

in the deal. For one thing, Nevada 
would inherit Basic’s operating deficit, 
which it has despite an announced op- 
erating annual income of $1,650,000. 
For another, only about 35% of the 
plant’s unit space (as opposed to ware- 
house space) is occupied. But enthusi- 
asts believe that the addition of a cou- 
ple of new lessees would put Basic in 
the black. And two good ones are cur- 
rently rumored to be dickering for space: 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., and 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
e Boom Town—Las Vegas has lately 
been a perennial boom town. In the 
1930’s, when the rest of the country 
was wrestling with a depression, Las 
Vegas rolled in the wealth that came 
with the construction of Boulder (now 
Hoover) Dam. After the dam was fin- 
ished the steady stream of tourists that 
came to see it kept Las Vegas’ coffers 
comfortably full. 

Beginning in 1941, the construction 
of Basic Magnesium, Inc., and the town 
of Henderson were begun, eventually to 


employ 12,000 men at its peak of cc 
struction. Production of magnesi 
stopped in 1944. But by that time, ti 
payroll of 17,000 men and 1,000 civil 
employees at Las Vegas Army Air I 
took up the slack. Las Vegas was 
thick with khaki that an ordinary civili 
could scarcely wedge a foot up to a lu 
or get a look-in at the green bua 
gambling tables. 

After the field was inactivated in 1% 
the general U. S. prosperity kept 
Vegas riding high for about a year. 

Then, early in 1947, its retail sal 
began to slip. That was a reflection 
the nation’s changed mood, when peg 
ple stopped buying luxury goods a 
services. And Las Vegas, with its strict 
luxury economy of tourists, gamblin 
and divorce, began to take it on ti 
chin. 
e 25% Drop—By last week the doll 
volume of retail sales in Las Vegas ws 
down from 25% to 40% below a ve 
ago. The drop in unit sales in mo 
lines is obviously even greater becau' 
of price increases. With the possid 
exception of chain stores, merchan! 
who have fared best have done so » 
cause of stepped-up promotional 
pense. The pages of the Las Vegi 
Revicadinieat are studded with « 
vertisements of reorganization sales, sp 
cial clearances of fall merchandise, 2 
the like. 

Although most Las Vegas merchan 
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Man is fond of living. But it is seldom he 
lelights in dusting, although, as someone 
not Shakespeare) pointed out, it takes a heap of 
both to make a house a home. Usually he prefers 
0 lounge on the sidelines with a good book, 
admiring the capacity of woman to shift from 
sublime to menial pursuits and back again, 
without once stripping her gears 


That is woman’s own contribution to living— 
her ability to step into any needed role— 
o extract from it whatever values are important 
for her—and hers. This applies as well to 
e magazines she chooses to read. 


More women buy and read the Journal 
han any other magazine with audited 
circulation—because the Journal's entertaining, 
enlightening editorial fare makes it a useful 
part of their lives. 





Qadise Lome 


JOURNAL 



































ON THE PLUG 
MARKS A FINER 


CORD SET 


You can see at a glance the sales appeal in 
the gleaming, jewel-like color of a PWC cord 
set, and it won’t let your product down by 
losing its appeal. PWC insulation holds its 
sheen, its sturdy, crackproof flexibility under 
long, hard usage. 


PWC identifies Plastic Wire and Cable 
Corporation, largest exclusive maker of plastic 
insulated copper conductors of every description. 
Whether your product calls for a simple cord 
set or the most elaborate harness with special 
properties, you'll find the answer at PWC, 
Our extensive engineering facilities, which have 
served scores of leading manufacturers, are at 
your disposal if needed. Write for full technical 
data on PWC insulation, or for facts and prices 
about PWC products. 


PLASTIC WIRE & CABLE CORP. 
Jewett City, Connecticut 


Flexible Cords - Multiple Conductors - Telephone 
Wires - Radio Wires - Power Cable - Cord Sets 
Building Wire - Apparatus and Machine Tool Wire 
Coaxial Cable - Shielded Cables 
Special Purpose Wire and Cable 


LAS VEGAS: The war boom stoplight left citizens lots of glitter, not so much gold 


are crying that business is bad, it would 
be more accurate to say that it is no 
longer phenomenal. Many were spoiled 
by extraordinary profits reaped in 1943 
and 1945. For example, a 20-ft. store 
fronting on Fremont Street, the main 
drag, in those years easily cleared from 
$1,000 to $3,000 a month selling shoes, 
groceries, dry goods, or what-have-you. 
Now the same store’s profit is more like 

750 a month. 

e Competition—The wartime bonanza 
attracted many new merchants both 
local and out-of-town. For example, a 
year ago there were no sporting goods 
stores; now there are six. A year ago 
there were six drug stores, now there are 
twelve. In almost every line, an in- 
creased number of merchants must 
divide among them a smaller total busi- 
ness. 

The reasons for the decline are as 
obvious as the symptoms: 

Tourists came to Boulder Dam in 
greater numbers than ever—an all-time 
high of 1,342,204 in the seasonal year 
ending Sept. 30, 1947. Gasoline sales 
in Las Vegas were 15% higher than 
the previous season. Nevertheless, tour- 
ist courts had vacancies. 

Many frugal tourists, shopping for 
low-priced quarters, were warned away 
from Las Vegas by service station op- 
erators as far distant as Denver. They 
told tales of two prices for the same 
cabin in 24 hours—that is, an extra $5 
added to the day rate for the privilege 
of remaining overnight. The Chamber 
of Commerce has since dealt with these 
malefactors with characteristic western 
abruptness, but it takes time to over- 
come the bad word. Finally, the tour- 
ists who did stay over spent less because 
they had less. 

Gambling now takes fewer dollars 
from tourist and native alike than it 
did a year ago. The casual observer 
would detect little difference. The green 





tables never lack for players; racetrack 


bettors still crowd up to the blackbox 
where an attendant circles the win 

at distant tracks; women still sit 

hours at the long bingo tables fever 

putting cork pellets on numbered car 
And the handles of the slot machi 
in every restaurant, drugstore, sup 
market, and five-and-dime, as well 
in the casinos, never get cold. |] 
small merchants, two slot machine; y 
pay the rent.) 

Nevertheless, gambling in Nevada 
off: In the first quarter of 1947 ¢ 
state’s 1% tax on gambling casinos wit 
revenues of more than $1,000 a mon 
brought $81,893.61. In the second qua 
ter the take dropped 11% to $7. 
810.73. In the third quarter, under 
new law levying a straight 2%, the tai 
was $168,844.69. (This represent 
decline in the amount of gamblir 
done, because the $1,000 exemption lu 
been abolished.) In Las Vegas, gai 
bling clubs admit to no more tha 
15% average decline. 

Divorces in Las Vegas have droppei 
nearly one-third since the all-time hi 
of 6,054 in 1946. This high, of cours 
was due largely to hasty wartime ma 
riages gone haywire. But it also reflec! 
good times elsewhere in the countr 
enabling discontented spouses to tat 
advantage of Nevada’s six-wecks 1 
dence requirement. At the present rat 
1947 divorces in Clark County probabi 
will not exceed 4,300. 

This decline means less money ‘0! 
restaurants, gambling halls, hotels—eve! 
for many residents who eke out the: 
incomes by renting rooms to divorc 
seekers at from $12 to $20 a week. An 
the fewer legal fees must be divided 
among more attorneys. Last year | 
Vegas had 20 lawyers; now it has 4 
nearly all of whom accept divorce cas 

Marriages in Las Vegas are abou! 
holding their own since last year’s higi 
of 21,077 licenses issued by Clam 
County. Many were outsiders who cam! 
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How intensely do 
women read TIME? 


TIME has 1,800,000 men readers and 
1,500,000 women readers. A study 
among equal numbers of TIME-read- 
ing men and women. reveals the in- 
tensity of TIME’s readership, depart- 
ment by department, by sexes. The 
table at the right is based upon 2400 
personal interviews. 
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ARGENTINA 
Little Eva 
(See Cover) 

Buenos Aires’ broad, stately Ave- 
nida Alvear last week, municipal workers 
in faded blue denim wearily hammered 
together a new temporary grandstand. 
“What is this for?” asked a report- 
er. “The July 9 Independence celebra- 
tion? The arrival of Chile’s President?” 
“Quién sabe?” answered a carpenter. “Per- 
haps for that. Perhaps for the return of 
the Sefiora from her voyage. Ah, sefior, 
you have read of this voyage? A miracle, 
is it not so? Surely, all the world must 
know of it.” 

Surely the world did. And without a 
doubt, the triumphal tour of Argentina’s 
beryllium-bright First Lady to the musty 
corners of the Old World had its miracu- 
lous aspects. For sleek, 28-year-old Dojfia 
Maria Eva Duarte de Peron was no ordi- 





e Weekly NEWSMAGAZINE 


ad every week by the men and women who are everybody’s Best Customers! 
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99 Women 
115 Women 
68 Women ieee Sis cin - 
76 Women 


Foreign News .... 
International 
Latin America .... 
97 Women 
-eeeeees 102 Women 


The Battle of Westwood Hills 


Corinne Seeds looks like a mild-man- 
nered schoolmarm. She is a schoolmarm, 
and she doesn’t believe in flaying naughty 
children alive; but she is doughty rather 
than diffident. She once taught Mexican 
women in a boxcar; and she has a zealot’s 
faith in the wonders of progressive educa- 
tion. Ever since she began putting her 
theories into practice in the University 
Elementary School, the rolling, residen- 
tial community of Westwood Hills, Los 
Angeles, Calif. has hardly known a day of 
peace. 

The disputation has gone on for 18 
years. But Miss Seeds, no mean disputer 
herself, also had the powerful backing of 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles. Her pupils were to learn by doing. 
They built model villages, fashioned Chi- 
nese pottery, model looms, mastered 
arithmetic by running a model grocery. 





Lost in a Spelling Bee. Not everybody 
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AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


SPEAKS FOR 


RETROL 


Conservation of used oils through re- 
refining has saved American Industries 
many thousands of dollars. By re-refining 
with Retrol* you can restore used oils to 
excellent quality by removing suspended 
particles and dissolved liquid impurities. 


LEADERS IN 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
RE-REFINE 





RAILROADS 





PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 





FLEET 
OPERATORS 





AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 





WNDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 





Lubricating and industrial oils do not 
wear out; but frequently they are dis- 
carded because of contamination and 
oxidation of a small percentage of the oil. 
You can now re-refine the used oil effi- 
ciently with Retrol, thereby effecting sub- 
Stantial savings in operating costs. 

Let leaders in American Industries tell 
how they find greater saving, larger capac- 
ity, and improved efficiency in our book, 
“American. Industry Speaks.’ 


re-refine with 


RETROL 
=~ 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
oo 
FILTROL CORPORATION 
634 South Spring Street 
los Angeles 14, California 
Please send me your book entitled ‘‘American 
Industry Speaks.” 





Company. 





Name of Individual 
Address 
City Zone State 
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BIG APPLE PLUGGERS: Jerome Smucker (right), hoary veteran of the apple-butter 
business, discusses a new product with sales manager Jud Keplinger 


because Nevada requires no waiting 
period and no blood tests. Income from 
this source doesn’t compare with that 
from divorces, but it’s important enough 
to keep the marriage license bureau open 
24 hours a day. 

e Promising Signs—Despite these prob- 
lems, Las Vegas has promising signs. 
One is that bank deposits soared from 
$3,363,721 in 1939 to $30,117,807 in 
1946—due chiefly to outside capital com- 
ing in on construction jobs. Another is 
the reactivation of the Las Vegas Army 
Air Field. By Jan. 1 Clark County ex- 
pects to start building a new airfield for 
commercial planes. It will replace Me- 
Carran Field, which was given to the 
Army as an inducement to relocate 
here. 

Another favorable factor is new con- 

struction, actual and promised. About 
$l-million in contracts will be let to 
prepare the airfield for reactivation. 
e Building Plans—Jack Dempsey has an- 
nounced plans to build a new $2.5-mil- 
lion resort hotel out on the strip. The 
tangled fortunes of the Flamingo Hotel 
—the $6-million dream of the late Ben- 
jamin (“Bugsy”) Siegel—are straighten- 
ing out under the management of San- 
ford K. Adler. And Dempsey’s asso- 
ciate, Joseph M. Smoot, is still talking 
about the racetrack he plans to build 
when government regulations permit. 

But for a sounder, long-range econ- 
omy, the possibility of a permanent 
industrial payroll at Basic looks most 
promising. If the state can make a go 
of it, Las Vegas sees the sprawling plant 
13 miles out in the desert as the future 
industrial backyard of Los Angeles. 


Tree-Grown Profit 


At Smuckers, Ohio apple- 
butter firm, it’s always apple 
week. Firm rolls along at record 
clip with sugar plentiful. 


When the growers and distributors 
of the U.S. apple crop got together in 
1924 to form the National Apple Week 
Assn., Inc., they expressed one deep 
wish: that there were more Jerome 
M. Smuckers. For the Ohio Apple 
Butter King is one of their biggest cus- 
tomers. 

The association’s prime objective is 
to make America apple conscious—to see 
that more people eat more apples. It 
has been doing right well, thanks to 
man’s natural desire for fruit, and the 
old admonition: “An apple a day keeps 
the doctor away.” But the association 
has had more help from a big pub- 
licity stunt. That is National Appl 
Week, which opened this week. (Ap 
propriately, National Apple Day is Oct. 
31, Halloween.) 

‘ Every Day’s Apple Day—At the 
J. M. Smucker Co. in Orrville, some 40 
mi. southwest of Cleveland, just about 
every week in the year is “apple week.’ 
For before the year is over at least 7 0 
000 bu. will have been turned into app 
butter there. 

Fifty years ago, Jerome Smucker set 
out with a steam-operated press to con- 
vert the apples of neighboring farmers 
into cider. Rate: 1¢ a gallon. It was n't 
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MANY FINE, READY-BUILT PROPERTIES 
AVAILABLE NOW...PHONE TODAY 


property that can be easily and eco- 
nomically adapted to fit your needs. 
Already, hundreds of industrial 








Week plant months quicker. executives and proprietors of smaller 
deep Right now—today—hundreds of businesses have solved their plant 
tees sound, well-built, modern manufac- relocation and expansion problems 
Apple : 4 ‘i , 
ite turing plants and other production by acquiring Government- owned 
facilities are available for immediate properties—and at favorable com- 
ive is purchase or lease. General manufac- petitive costs. Why don’t you take 
to see turing plants, chemical processing advantaye of this practical way to 
i It facilities, buildings adaptable to tex- save yourself time, worry and money ? 
o tile requirements—in big cities and Our nearest Regional Office can 
keeps small towns—north, south, east or tell you what properties are avail- 
ation PLANTFINDER — FREE . . . west. The chances are excellent that able now, advise you how to bid on 
y 
escribes immediately available , é , Reis 
pub- Hiroperties—lists others soon to among these you may find precisely them, provide you with descriptive 
\pple fie made available — indexed, what you are looking for, or some literature and other information. 
(Ap- oss-indexed for your conven- 
Oct. nce. Write for free copy — 
D the address listed below, on 
the four company letterhead, please. 
1 
e 40 ‘4 
bout 
ek.” WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
750, OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
pple 
. set ROOM 137—131 INDIANA AVENUE—WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
con- Regional Offices: Atlanta © Birmingham © Boston © Charlotte * Chicago © Cincinnati * Cleveland © Denver 
ners Detroit © Grand Prairie, Texas @ Helena @ H © Jack ile @ Kansas City, Missouri © Little Rock 
sa't Los Angeles ¢ Louisville ¢ Minneapolis © Nashville ¢ New Orleans © New York © Omaha ¢ Philadelphia 


Portland @ Richmond @ Si. Lovis © Salt Lake City © San Antonio © San Francisco © Seattle © Spokane © Tulsa 
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Handling Work is STOP and - 


Needs Instant-On-Off Power 





1 F replacing a loaded skid box with an empty beside a machine, 
an industrial truck will make an average of approximately 14 moves 
forward, backward, up and down. A battery industrial truck has a 
natural advantage in this kind of stop-and-go service because it gets 
the necessary surges of power instantly from its battery, yet consumes 
no power during the stops. Thus it is not only economical of power, but 
the electricity used for charging its batteries is low-cost power. 

Its electric-motor drive operates quietly, without vibration, and thus 
with well-nigh negligible repair requirements. With batteries exchanged 
two or three times per 24 hour day, it is continuously supplied with 
power and, since one battery 1s charged while the other works, the truck 
need not stop work for servicing of its power unit. 

For 24 hour-a-day material-handling work, therefore, a battery in- 
dustrial truck is an inherently dependable and economical machine, 
especially when powered by DISON Nickel-Iron-Alkaline batteries. 
With steel cell construction, a solution that is a natural preservative of 
steel, and a foolproof electrochemical principle of operation, they are 
the longest-lived, most durable, and most troublefree batteries. Edison 
Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New 
Jersey. In Canada: International Equipment Company Limited, Montreal 


 BEEDISON 


Nickel « Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 





IN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, EDISON NICKEL- 
IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES GIVE 
YOU THESE IMPORTANT 
ADV ANTAGES 


They are durable mechanically; they can 

be charged rapidly; they withstand tempera- 

ture extremes; they are foolproof electrically; they can 
stand idle indefinitely without injury; they are simple 
and easy to maintain. 














long before he found that 
wooden tanks could be con 

uickly by heating it with stea 
through copper coils.  &§ 

This is the first step in makisie cid. ff 

apple butter. Smucker began ‘rm; 
out butter for farmers who supp) cd hin 
with the apples and sugar. 
e By the Ton—The demand for Sinyc. 
er’s product ballooned so that he ture 
to buying apples by the ton to mike hi 
own butter. That started the ey lutio) 
of his distribution system and th 
growth of the Smucker firm. Today } 
claims it is the largest single apple butte; 
producer in the world as well as one of 
the biggest jam makers. 

In the early days, the butter was solj 
from door to door, from huge crocks in 
horse-drawn wagons. Next camnic the 
first packaging—gallon and a half crocks, 

With the adoption of automatic ma. 
chinery and glass jars, Smuckers turned 
the distribution problem over to whole. 
sale grocers and chain stores. Today the 
butter is sold in every state in tens 
of thousands of retail stores. 

e Growth—The tremendous expansion 
of the Smucker firm, particularly in the 
past decade, is attributed to two factors 
(1) the increasing desire of the modem 
housewife to get away from hot kitchen 
chores, and (2) a distribution system 
that makes these products available in 
virtually every section of the country. 

Whatever the reason, sales figures 
have climbed consistently. In 1915 
Jerome Smucker did a $59,000 business 
Twenty years later, gross sales hit $5())- 
000. And this year the figure will be at 
least 20 times the 1935 total. 

J. M. Smucker Co. is a family insti- 
tution. It not only is controlled by thi 
Smuckers but is owned by them. On| 
a few shares of stock are held outside of 
the family. 

e Jams and Jellies—The firm branched 
out into the jam and jelly business in 
1923. This diversification was the bas: 
for the expansion program now directed 
by the founder’s two sons, Willard 
the general manager, and Welker J. 
the traffic manager. Founder Jerome wi 
be 89 on Dec. 5. 4 

Three plants and 500 employees, hal! 

of them in Orrville, keep Smucker prod- 
ucts rolling over the nation. The first 
unit away from Orrville was opened in 
Wenatchee, Wash., in 1935 for process 
ing apples, apricots, and peaches for 
shipment to Orrville. 
e Clipping Along—With sugar more 
plentiful, Smucker apple butter produc: 
tion this year is rolling along at a rec 
ord clip. The plant is turning out a car 
load every 10 hours. In addition to con- 
suming a vast stock of apples, the butter 
and jam makers will use 20-million |b. 
of sugar, 30,000 bu. of peaches, 30,000 
bu. of apricots, 275 tons of elderberrics, 
and similarly large quantities of othet 
fruits for jams and jellies. 
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Trane Heating and Air Conditioning 


Is as Near as Your Telephone 


Trane Engineered Air Conditioning— 
which refers to heating as well as cool- 
ing—stands for a complete line of engi- 
neered products. Each unit is developed 


and built by manufacturing engineers. 
Each is designed to work together with 
every other, for systems that function 
with the balance of matched components. 

In addition, Trane product engineering 
extends to the drafting boards of archi- 
tects, engineers, and contractors, where 
Trane Field Engineers cooperate in the 
application of Trane products and systems. 
Many of these field engineers are alumni 
of the Trane Student Class—an organiza- 
tion which each year trains outstanding 
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engineering graduates in the problems of 
heating and air conditioning. 

Because Trane manufactures a complete 
line of products, entire Trane heating and 
air conditioning systems are possible. There 
is a Trane Field Engineer within a few 
hours of any part of the country to work 
together with architect, engineer, and con- 
tractor in designing Trane systems. 

* * * 


The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
the old-fashioned cast iron radiator—bhas been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and is 
being produced in quantity so you can now 
secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 
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vOol Water 
— 


¢ In summer as in winter, the new 
Sunroc electric bottle cooler frees 
you from worry about ice. Bottled 
water always needs refrigeration, 
since its temperature is that of the 
room in which it is located. This 
modern, streamlined unit never 
fails to give you a drink of water 
that is cool. 

Sunroc Model US7B2—now 
ready for immediate delivery at 
$225, F. O. B. Glen Riddle, Pa.— 
has a capacity of three gallons per 
hour. The compressor is hermeti- 
cally sealed. Generous quantities of 
stainless steel protect against cor- 
rosion. The cost of operation is 
remarkably low. 

Sunroc has been making water 
coolers—and only water coolers— 
since 1929. Sunroc laboratories 
have been constantly designing im- 
provements. As a result of this long 
specialization, Sunroc has today the 
most complete line of water coolers 
in America—for 
business, indus- 
trial and insti- 
tutional use. 


Write Dept. 
BW-10, Sunroc 
RefrigerationCo., 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Wale RIDDLE, PA. 


Sunroc Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD... . a cool drink of water” 























THE STATION SEDAN, six-cylinder model due in February 


Willys’ Strategic Designs 


Company shows proposed new models, aimed at market 
that its big competitors neglect. It also seeks to eliminate the need 
for frequent and expensive model changes. 


The men who run Willys-Overland 

Motors, Inc., know that today’s lush 
automotive market can’t last forever. 
And they know that the smaller com- 
panies like Willys are most: likely to 
feel the bumps when the auto industry 
hits the rough road of normalcy. So they 
have been aie at work on a strategy 
that will meet the future’s competitive 
problems. 
e The Plan—Last week Willys gave a 
preview of three proposed new models. 
These made it clear that the strategy 
is to: 

(1) Glean the sections of the auto 
market that other manufacturers over- 
look, and (2) keep out of the expen- 
sive competition of year-to-year model 
changes. 

e “Jeepster’"—The cars were shown at 
the company’s second annual Institu- 
tional Day in Toledo to 450 industrial- 


ists, publishers, bankers, and distribr 
tors. Chief attention-getter was the 
“Jeepster,” a racy sports phaeton. The 
pilot model was fire-wagon red, wit 
cream striping and trim of the sam 
color. It’s built on a Jeep station wago 
chassis, with a reinforced frame; it ha 
the Jeep engine and front end, and: 
gray canvas top. 

The Jeepster is designed “to meet the 
demands of the youth of America,” 
cording to Delmar G. Roos, vice-prt 
ident in charge of engineering. Wil) 
figures other car makers have neglecte: 
that market. 

Of course, price is a big factor in hit 
ting this target. So James D. Moone, 
president, says that “by keeping it sim 
ple, Willys kopes to sell the mode! ati 
price well below that of the average & 
pensive convertible.” For example, tht 
car has no windows; it depends on 1 
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They have to be better to enjoy such prefer- 

ence! And mine operators everywhere agree 

that the rugged motors Reliance builds to meet the 

toughest operating conditions on coal-handling equipment 

are outstanding for their dependable and economical perform- 
ance. There are Reliance Motors designed to give this same kind of 
service in types and sizes for practically every power requirement 
in industry today. Specify Reliance next time and see how it pays! 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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RELIANCE*5¢ MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive ts More Than Power’’ 




















for every need 
@ INDUSTRIAL @ MARINE 
@ FARM @ AUTOMOTIVE 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHAIN & MFG.CO. 


YORK, PENNA. 


top and side curtains for protection 
against bad weather. The low-slung seats 
are of gray Vinylite. 

Production is scheduled to start next 

spring. 
e “Station Sedan”—Willys plans to start 
making a new “station sedan” in Feb- 
ruary. It is similar to the Jeep station 
wagon, but its interior and upholstery 
are of the conventional passenger car 
type. Its dashboard has been brightened 
with a polished chrome trim. The ex- 
terior is a solid color, except for a deco- 
ration of basket-weave design running 
around the body. It has a new six-cyl- 
inder engine, and Willys is planning to 
sell it for about $200 more than it is 
asking for its present Jeep station 
wagon. 

The company’s aim with this model 

is to expand in the growing market for 
station wagons (BW-—Sep.6’47,p28). It 
thinks the rest of the industry hasn’t 
done all it can here. 
e Small Sedan—Farthest from the mar- 
ket of the three new models is the “6-71 
sedan.” The visitors saw a plaster mock- 
up. Mooney said the company is “‘point- 
ing toward” producing it by late next 
year. It’s a small car. The curb weight 
will be 2,600 Ib., and the wheelbase 
will be 104 in. 

Probably the chief feature of this 
proposed six-cylinder car is that it lacks 
what Willys calls ‘‘the extreme stream- 
lining which is today’s trend.” 

The aim is a look that will be dis- 
tinctively Willys-Overland. This way, 
the company will avoid getting into the 
stream-lined design race with com- 
petitors. 

With this sedan model, the Jeepster, 
station sedan—plus the present Jeeps— 
Willys thinks it will have a line that 
covers the best potential markets. Just 
as important, it is betting that it can 
ride along on them without the retool- 
ing expenses and other big costs of fre- 
_ model changes. It figures this is 





the smart play for a company of Willys’ 
size. 


THE 6-71 SEDAN as visualized by Willys in a plaster mockup 


Used-Car Slump? 


Detroit dealers report th 
demand for late models is w: 
down. Some say it is seasons 
others wonder if it’s a trend. 


Auto men—manufacturers, deal 
suppliers—are bending an interested ¢ 
on the. length of Livernois Ave, 
Detroit. Its six imiles stretching fr 
Tiremen Ave. to Outer Drive are 
endless series of used car lots. Aj 
something’s happening today in the 
lots. 

First of all, the prices of the bright 
shined secondhand cars on them : 
going down. This poses a large qu 
tion: Are these prices symptomatic 
a basic change in automobile dema 
Up to now the demand has been s 
tense that premium prices of 50% 
more above list prices were being p 
for 1946 and 1947 models. 

e Back Broken—Opinion varies in D® 
troit, even among the dealers. $ 
say that the market’s back has be 
broken. They recite instances of wi 
be customers coming in and being « 
able to meet the down payment, 07! 
establish themselves as a suitable : 
for financing. “We haven’t had 
thing like that since the war,” said 0: 

But others say that the market | 
sagged simply because winter is comit 
on. Demand always drops off at t 
time in Detroit. They attach no « 
significance to the slump. 

In either case, used-car prices hi 
definitely dropped at Detroit. C# 
which brought $2,500 or so a mor! 
ago—cars which are listed in the de 
erships at $1,500 to $1,800—are nog 
selling in the $2,200-$2,300 rang 
Others are down in proportion. 

e Volume Down—Perhaps of equal s# 
nificance, no matter how the situato] 
is being interpreted, is that the volum 
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DITTO SIMPLIFIES ENTIRE ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE AT WALES-STRIPPIT CORPORATION 
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een § 
90% a At Wales-Strippit Corporation nothing is copied or re-written 
eins that can possibly be mechanically duplicated with Ditto. And 
es in Dal with good reason. The installation of Ditto Order-Invoice and 
rs. § Purchase-Receiving systems saves $4,000 annually for the 
ao North Tonawanda, New York firm. Wales-Strippit executives 
eine wil report that this saving is almost secondary to the complete 
ent, elimination of errors effected by Ditto. By coordinating de- 
“ath : partmental activities and eliminating paper work errors, Ditto 
aid a simplifies the entire administrative procedure. Whatever the 
arket nature or size of your business, you can utilize Ditto, the One- 
: oe Writing Business System, to similar advantage. For details on 
ue how Wales-Strippit assures accuracy and saves $4,000 yearly 
with Ditto, write today for your copy of Case History No. 4612. 
ices | 
it. ¢ DITTO, INC., 676 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
h er In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Cc aM 
“are | 





TRADE MARK REG, VU. S, PAT. OFF, 


rang vestigate Ditto Payset, The Machine- ONE-WRITING 
qual fae’: Payrolt System for Small Businesses. BUSINESS 
situatiogg rite for Samples. SYSTEMS 























Industries Served by 


TAFT-PEIRCE: 


6. THE HAT INDUSTRY 


if there’s a HAT TRICK on your mind 
..- better take it to TAFT-PEIRCE! 


To Woonsocket has come more than one harried hatter 
with a manufacturing problem which looked, at first 
glance, as impossible as the next high-style hat you'll 
meet on the street. 


Yet these “impossibilities,” when tried on for size in the Taft-Peirce 
Contract Division, were converted with rabbit-speed into profitable 
practicalities. For instance, one particular engineering “topper” took the 
form of a machine like a treadless tank, which gobbles up loose fur at 
one end, applies twenty feet of uaseen voodoo, and then produces an 
endless line of roughed-out hats al! ready for processing. Fur doesn’t fly. 
Felt quality doesn’t vary. And you can paste that in your hat (which, more 
than likely, started life on this machine). 


If you have an “impossible” which needs doing — or any other manu- 
facturing problem — whether for hat, frozen food, vacuum cleaner, or 
what not —the Taft-Peirce Contract Division will tool and build the 
special production machines you need, in strictest confidence if you say 
so. And if the end-product is a mechanism or machine, Taft-Peirce will 
produce that, also, in medium lots or in quantity. For full details and 
terms, write to The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


} For Tooling, Engineering, Contract Manufacturing 
’ TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


of business has dropped 
Buyers aren’t showing up in 
they did during the summ: 

As a result of the saggii 
dealers are hesitating to bu 
from the stream of woul 
who continue to come to th 
cars they buy are well belo 
lous prices which prevailed 
the year, when their tongues 
ing out for fresh new m 

The number of automob::; 
lots has dropped considera), 
estimates are that less thai 
number of those stacked up | 
mer is seen today on Liverno 
e Bailing Operations—Man\ 
dealers have got out from under { 
well. Generally, cars which hay 
disappearing from lots in recent \eq 
have not been sold at the going D 
prices. Instead, they have n 
of town. 

Large numbers of them are going 
California and Florida. All such ¢ 
ments are being made at profit mar 
which are bailing the dealers out 
their investments. 

e Some in Trouble—Others, hoy 
are in trouble. Some of the smaller o; 
got in over their heads late in the sug 











CERAMIC ROUNDER 


- Man about town in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is Bennie, the cus- 
tom-made commercial offspring 
of Creative Ceramics, Inc. ‘lhe 
firm, a small family enterprise, 
used to be in the jewelry busi- 
ness until feminine fashion 
turned its back on ceramic cos- 
tume odds and ends. Faced 
with finding a new outlet for 
its designs, the firm came up 
with Bennie, a whimsical figure 
who promotes Franklin Brew- 
eries’ Ben Brew. Now business 
in advertising novelties is s0 
good that neighbors have had 
to help on an augmented as- 
sembly line. 
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oht on the eve of the price break. 
+. are that their stock has been 
i; taken over by finance companies 
 underwrote their purchases. 
se cars, so the reports go, are being 
ced up in garages in the Detroit 
_ awaiting opportune moments for 
bments or sales. 


cc MBXES PUT TO TEST 


e Army-Navy Joint Packaging 
ord is sending a test shipment of 
00 containers to Japan and return 
Subic Bay, P. I. Purpose: to give 

board information on durability 
# weather resistance. The results 
be passed along to industry about 
;}. 
he containers are of various shapes 
styles of nailed wood, cleated ply- 
od, and wirebound boxes. They 
igh between 80 Ib. and 450 Ib. and 
tain bulk, fragile, and concentrated 
ds. The Army-Navy Board is through 
th testing weatherproof fiberboard 
tons for the present, so none is in- 
ded in the test consignment. 

Initial results of the test will be sup- 
bmented by further tests in a labora- 
. They will aim at duplicating ship- 
conditions, including climate and 
ather. This project will run over sev- 
| years. Some data will be restricted. 
Mat most of it will be available to fed- 
nl contractors and industry in general. 
Government procurement officers ad- 
t that their specifications run the 
ice of boxes up higher than industry 
used to paying. But they claim that 
s cheaper than filing damage claims, 
‘ing for recovery, repacking, and pay- 
ge high insurance rates. They feel 
t if industry doesn’t want to pay the 
st, however, government sith ot oe 
boxes can be modified to good ad- 
ntage. 

Army-Navy Board spokesmen aren’t 
ving what commodities their test 
ipments contain. But they admitted 
ne includes machinery. Reason: Ma- 
linery and equipment producers have 
own far more skill in packaging than 
hve exporters of consumer goods (BW 
Ict.18"47,p26). 

















ORGE EXPANDS 


Demands on Norge Division of Borg- 
amer Corp. for appliances have been 
rin excess of production facilities. So 
orge is starting on an expansion pro- 
wm which will triple output of wash- 
gugchines, and double production 
pace tor gas and electric ranges. 

Main target of the expansion is the 
fingham (II.) plant, bought two years 
Bo for electric and gas range produc- 
om. When the expansions are com- 
leted, total floor area there will be 
proximately 215,000 sq. ft., double 
€ original size. 
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winter protection 





AN. - : , 


Methanol type $1.00 a gallon 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Products of COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, New York 17, N. Y. Gp 











Permanent type $2.65 a gallon 
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UDYLITE 





lowers costs 
improves products 


Udylite Plating Barrels and Udylite Auto- 
matic Plating Machines are reducing costs 
and improving the product at the Metal 
Finishing Division of Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company. 

Makers of the famous Pyrene Fire. Extin- 
guishers and Pyrene Tire Chains plate a 
variety of their own small parts in Udylite 
Plating Barrels. In addition they do a large 
volume of diversified plating work for other 
concerns. 

Udylite Plating Barrels are fast and eco- 
nomical in plating parts too small for efficient 
racking. Springs are cadmium plated—ball 
checks are tin plated at Pyrene. 

The Udylite Automatic Plating Machine does 
a complete job on the Pyrene Tire Chains. 
After being loaded in racks, the chains go 
through various cleaning, rinsing and plating 
solutions automatically—are not touched or 
handled until cycle is completed and they 
are unloaded, fully plated. Udylite Auto- 
matics are fast, economicql and very com- 
pact—require less floor space than any 
other comparable equipment. 


There is a Udylite setup which will do your plating more 
economically. Ask the Udylite Engineer for details. 


Udylite * 


ith 
UDYLITE CORPORATION 


DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 


®@tEPRESENTED N PRINCIPAL a 








ON FIRING LINE, a sharp cut in the duck quota was a sour note for hunters 


Guns Plentiful—But Are Ducks? 


Judging from federal tax returns, firearm sales are way up 
But on the number of ducks, government and hunters disagree. 


Along the northern tier of the U. S., 

the duck hunting season opened Oct. 
7. With the excuse of high meat prices 
on his tongue, many a family head took 
down his shotgun and was off to the 
woods, purportedly to stalk the family 
dinner. By this week, scattered re- 
ports indicate a new high number of 
sportsmen are already turning out in 
the pursuit of game. 
e Big Season?—Some enthusiasts greet 
these reports as indications that a record 
hunting season in general is in the 
offing. If figures on the sales of shoot- 
ing irons in the U. S. are any gage, 
they have some sound figures to back 
them up. 

Gun makers are notoriously reticent 
about revealing ledger secrets. But with- 
out giving any figures, Winchester re- 
ported a record output of sporting guns 
last year. The company claims that only 
a dent has been made in the unprece- 
dentedly large demand for guns, that it 
still finds allocations to its distributors 
necessary. On the other hand, Colt re- 
ports it is placing less and less empha- 
sis on making guns. Small arms now 
represent less than 25% of this firm’s 
sales. Instead, it is concentrating on 
producing plastics. 

e Tax as Gage—But if the gun makers 
don’t give out figures, Uncle Sam does. 
The U. S. tax of 11% on firearms and 
shells provides an over-all gage on the 
trend of gun sales. In the calendar year 
1941, the federal take came to $5,371,- 


000. This amount dropped to $649,000. 


in the mid-war year 1943, but rose to 


$3,190,000 in 1945, and jumped tj 
$7,646,000 in 1946. During the first s 
months of 1947, the total tax collected 
on firearms and shells had alread 
climbed up to $4.5-million. 

Based on the tax return, it can be est 
mated that sales of guns and shel 
amounted to about $41-million for th 
first six months of 1947. During th 
same period of 1946, sales were $23} 
million. 
e How Many Ducks?—But the numbe 
of ducks available for this season | 
another question. On this point ther 
is wide disagreement. The Intens 
Dept.’s Fish & Wildlife Service est 
mated that the North American dud 
population lost some 26-million of it 
80-million members in 1946. As ar 
sult, the government last July drast 
cally cut the number of ducks the hunt 
er would be permitted to bag cath 
day from seven to four. The numbe 
allowed in the hunter’s possession wai 
cut from 14 to eight. And the hunt 
ing season itself was cut from 45 t 
30 days. 

The government gave no reason fi 
a decline in duck population. But afte 
examining the first southward flights 
hunters along the northern border bx 
gan hollering: “It ain’t so.” Some be 
gan to suspect the fine political han 
of their ancient adversaries—the go0 
ladies of the Audubon Societies, an 
other bird lovers—in the fixing of th 
restrictions. 
@ When en Disagree—To suppo" 
their angry honkings, the hunters pr 
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FALK 


...a good name in industry! 


A Name Synonymous with 
High Standards of Geared and 
Coupled Power Transmission 


~ FRLK 


THE transmission of geared and coupled power from the power source to the pro- 
ducing unit has been a specialized task at Falk for over half-a-century. 


Strict and sustained application to this task has resulted in extremely high standards 
of precise, dependably-built Couplings, Speed Reducers, Speed Increasers, Moto- 
reducers, High Speed Units, Steel Mill and Marine Drives, and other power trans- 
mission equipment in every field of industrial activity. 

On pumps, on conveyors; as a part of paper, rubber, textile, metal-producing and 
metal-working machines; in the food, chemical, oil, mining and other industries, 
the name Falk is recognized as a good name—as the safe name by which to buy. 
Whatever the problem, whatever the service, Falk technology . . . based on sound 
metallurgical and technical research and proved engineering skills . . . can supply 
the answer. 

This is why it is important for business executives to know Falk better; to find out all 
the reasons why Falk is a good name in industry. 


Precision manufacturers of Speed Reducers . . . Flexible Couplings 
- « « Motoreducers . . . Herringbone and Single Helical Gears ... 
Heavy Gear Drives . . . Marine Turbine and Diesel Gear Drives and 
Clutches . . . Steel Castings . . . Contract Welding and Machine Work. 
District Offices, Representatives, or Distributors in principal cities. 


THE FALK CORPORATION, Milwaukee 8 Wisconsin 


Established 1892 
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HERRINGBONE AND SINGLE 
HELICAL GEARS 

Diameters | inch to 18 feet. 
Face. widths | inch to 7 feet. 


HIGH SPEED DRIVES 
Ratios from 2:1 to 12.0:1 
Speeds up to 8000 rpm 





More than 25 million horse- 
power of Folk gears in ships 


Fly ~ 
1S , \ 
F 
SPECIAL GEAR DRIVES 
Special gear drives—any size 
or type—any kind of service 


ue t 


STEEL CASTINGS AND 
WELDMENTS 

Acid open‘hearth steel cast 
ings from | Ib. to Tele nelele) Ibs 
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duce the testimony of Duck 
Inc., New York, major pi 
ization in the field. Duck 
declines to enter any argumx 
Interior Dept. but the assoc 
ures, released last week, spea 
selves. The association rep: rte ; 
110-million ducks were hittine the 
ways of Canada for south 

ing grounds—more than twi 
ernment’s estimate. 

Ducks Unlimited was the hyp. 
answer to the declining duck popy)s, 
of the early 1930's, when dro h 
dried up feeding grounds. By |934 4 
duck population had declinéd to  \, 
of some 27-million. President Ro 
velt took cognizance of the situat; 
and appointed Thomas H. Beck, >. 
ident of Crowell-Collier Publishing ¢ 
chairman of a committee to study rey 
edies. In 1937, Joseph P. Knapp. a} 
stockholder in Crowell-Collier, gather; 
businessmen who like duck hunting in: 
Ducks Unlimited. Aim: to keep 4 
skies full of waterfowl. 

e Breeding Areas  Increased—| 4; 
Ducks Unlimited centers its efforts o; 
the breeding areas, which are mos} 
in the Canadian provinces of Saskatch: 
wan, Manitoba, and Alberta. In th 
region, drainage of swamps for farmin 
has been the greatest threat to wildlit 
(and the world’s cry for grain has quici 
ened the process). 

Ducks Unlimited’s answer is t 
building of dams and the creation ¢ 
shallow lakes with bordering mari 
lands. Some 80% of the association 
expenditures (about $385,000 thi 
year) go into such projects. The asso 


ciation gets the owner to donate uw 

we oO i a a al ag Uy WE @ RHR &. of his land. Farmers are usually glai 
— ~-s0 | to have the lakes, since land is plentifd 

when y He store and water basins are valuable for water 

eee CL ing cattle—not to speak of fishing. Big 


gest of the lakes which Ducks Unlimited 
sponsored are those made by Bracken 
Dam and Knapp Dam. Both of thesf 
were built with the aid of the Man: 
toba government, and together they 
cover 131,000 acres of the Saskatchewan 
Delta. 

e It Costs Money—One writer on the 
business phases of sport, Arthur H. Car 
hart, asserts that hunters and fishermen 
are now spending at the rate of $+bi: 
lion a year. According to surveys, he 
cites that it costs $5 to bag each duck, 
$100 per deer or bear, $200 per elk, 
$250 per moose. 

According to Carhart, this is the way 
the sportsman divides his dollar: for 
fishing tackle, 5¢; firearms, 9¢; ammutr 
tion 8¢; meals and lodging, 11¢; trans 
portation, 17¢; dogs, — club, 

? boats, other equipment, 50¢. 

K ELLO G G : t NTAI N E R D IVI S 0 N Carhart’s $4-billion estimate may be 
UNITED pems?res EN V.ESO PE COMPANY somewhat high. But most hunting eX 

il MAS Se el perts agree that the spending of Amer: 
can hunters and fishermen for 1947 wil 
run into seven figures. 





It’s no secret that women shoppers control America’s 
purse strings. From baby blankets to candy . . . from 
fresh vegetables to cosmetics ... they have a keen 
shopping eye for what's best-dressed as well as for 
what's best. To make your product see-able — and 
protect it, too— use more and more KELLOGG 
View Pac rigid acetate containers or E-Z-Pac cello 
phane bags. KELLOGG can show you a package that 
should do a real selling job for you. Get in touch with 


KELLOGG today. 





“Os ra, A “4 j y haf it 
Worlds Largest THauukacturer of Envelopes 
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y Inducement 


Michigan State Dept. gets 
ased output from a group 
i] service workers by offer- 
ncentive wage boosts. 


e state of Michigan has tried an 
ntive-pay plan on a group of civil 
e employees with practically com- 
success. The Dept. of State, al- 
out of desperation, took a crack 
he plan when it looked as if a vital 
bould not be done before the Dec. 1 
Hine. Proof of success: This week 
job had been all but finished. 
itch~The work involved automo- 
title registrations. Formerly the state 
tographed each car ownership title, 
the photo to the owner. Then, each 
. the owner filled out an application 
a new ownership certificate. 
his year the department decided to 
ch from photographs to Addresso- 
phs. Each owner's name and address 
typed up on an Addressograph sten- 
Every year, when renewal time rolls 
ind, these data will be printed on an 
lication blank for a renewal. Then 
plate is used again to address an 
elope to the owner, in which the 
blication is sent to him. 
he department believes this will 
e a lot of time and money in future 
rs. But the first job involved making 
ncils for every title in the files. 
ime Was Short—The contract with 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp. was 
med in May. That left the department 
ly seven months in which to make 
neils for some 2-million names. 
\fter hiring 120 girls, the department 
pan the business of training them in 
t new method. By the time they 
med the work, much of the seven 
bnths had run out. 


@ Harold Thompson, Deputy Secretary 


State, did some figuring. He found 
at in order to meet the deadline, the 
ls would have to handle 20,000 names 
ay—nearly 175 apiece. But many of 
 still-inexperienced girls were only 
ming out from 50 to 100 names a day. 
dea—Thompson decided that if pri- 
te enterprise could turn out more 
bik by an incentive system, so could 
il service. 

The girls had been hired at $135 a 
onth. Under the incentive plan, sal- 
es were advanced to $145 as soon as 
tkers could dispose of 200 names a 
by, to $160 at 235 names. At present, 
% of the girls are making $160. 
Savings—Thompson estimates that net 
perating savings for the year will be 
/5.000; from 15% to 20% is directly 
tributable to money saved in salaries 
‘the new system (because the job will 


E done sooner). 
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You probably don’t make battery boxes, 































Transfer Press 


Au- Hydraulic 
Self-Contained 


Turbojector 





This H-P-M Press was tooled up to 
mold hard rubber battery boxes—a 
job it’s handling well and econom- 
ically. But it’s a versatile press, capa- 
ble of stepping into your plant and 
doing your rubber molding work 
rapidly, efficiently, dependably. 

If you need other molding machines 
H-P-M makes the Turbojector, 
an injection molding machine for 
rubber, on which you can make 
rubber moldings at surprisingly low 
cost. Production is fast, because 
preforms are eliminated, curing time 
is greatly reduced and trimming 
operations are minimized, because 
there is no flash. 

H-P-M Hot Plate Presses are 
available in many sizes and capaci- 
ties for laminating, vulcanizing and 
molding. H-P-M Transfer Presses 
cut costs on many molding opera- 
tions. H-P-M Presses assure low up- 
keep, while delivering high output. 

Tell us your molding needs and 
let our engineers show you the 
savings obtainable from modern 


H-P-M Presses. 





Hot Plate Press 


MOLDING PRESSES 





REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 























Try this chair. Experience the satisfaction 
of deep-seated comfort, graceful styling, 
flawless performance. And discover that 
Harter quality costs no more. 


U.S. Koylon Foam cushions the seat, back, 
and arms. This soft and resilient material 
will not sag. It stays clean and cool—air 
circulates freely through its interconnect- 
ing cells. The President comes upholstered 
in luxurious Goodall “Gros Point” Fabric, 
durable and attractive. Choice of green, 
maroon, or brown upholstery. Baked en- 
amel finish in gray, green, or brown; also 
grained walnut or grained mahogany. 


New, one-piece base (patent applied for) 
smooth and silent in action, ball bearing 
casters, stainless steel scuff-plates. 


The Harter President may be ordered 
alone, or together with its matching side 
armchair, the President No. 710. Your 


+ Harter dealer will be glad to show 


you these chairs. Write us for 
literature on the President suite. 
8 FC @: 2.2302 221-6: 2S ee eee 
STEEL CHAIRS ¢ POSTURE CHAIRS 


HARTER CORPORATION 
210 PRAIRIE AVE., STURGIS, MICH. 
Please send me literature on the President chairs. 


NAME 





ADDRESS.__ 





CITY. 
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HEAVY LEVERS LOOMS spin a sturdy business from fine threads 


Lace—Made in U. S. A. 


Domestic lace makers see big demand, gird for brisk sale: 
with France and England knocked out as competitors by the war. 


The New England lace industry, a 
U.S. resident for more than a century, 
is taking out its final naturalization 
papers. 

This year the industry hopes to be- 

come 100% American—American in 
production techniques, styling, and dis- 
tribution. It is already preparing to go 
into high gear to meet the trade de- 
mand this fall. But the industry’s hopes 
hinge on one big factor: an ample supply 
of American yarn. 
Needs and Optimism—There are 57 
lace-making mills in the U.S.; 65% of 
all lace-making machinery is located in 
Rhode Island. 

Last week, mill owners fron. Rhode 
Island and elsewhere sent an emissary 
to lay their needs before southern 
combed-yarn spinners. In Charlotte, 
N. C., Gilbert R. Bodell, president of 
the American Lace Manufacturers Assn.., 
told spinners: “We have no foreign 
competition now.” Demand for lace is 
expected to remain at a high level. The 
lace makers need more than 4-million 
pounds of combed yarn a year from the 
spinners. 

Bodell’s optimism, which is reflected 
throughout the lace industry, is a post- 
war growth. It was prompted by two 
developments. One was the trend in 
feminine fashion toward a greater use 
of lace for trimming. The other was 
that, for all intents, France and Eng- 


land are no longer competitors of theif 
United States in lace making. This : 

now the case for the first time in the 

industry’s history. 

e Rebirth—Before the war, domesti 

lace manufacturers were never able | 

compete with the French on a cot 

basis. Paying low wages, the Frend 

could ship lace into the U.S., pay stif 

tariffs, and still sell their product at : 

price well under the domestic level. |: 

the ’30s, the domestic lace industry a 

but went out of business. Under r 

ciprocal trade agreements, lace tariffs 

were knocked down. Then the fran 

was devalued. Placed at such a _ pnice 

disadvantage, U.S. mills fell by the 
wayside one by one. 

Then came the war. France’s lace 
mills were badly battered; some Eng 
lish ones were even dismantled. At the 
same time the industry in the United 
States suddenly found itself shifting 
from a dead stop into overdrive to met! 
the demands of the armed forces fo! 
mosquito and camouflage netting. To 
day, the industry is operating just unde: 
its postwar peak. 

e Complicated Looms—Despite its up’ 
and downs, U.S. lace mills have mat- 
aged to keep their veteran artisans 
the job, and to keep a steady flow 

trainees coming along. The Rho 
Island mills all use the same type ° 
equipment: the ponderous, complicatec. 
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Jish-made Levers loom. It takes sev- 
vears to train a worker to the point 
re he can operate a Levers machine 
sutine fashion on a simple pattern. 
sting the loom to turn out a specific 

ttern is one of the most com- 
sted processes in textile manufac- 
ng. Some operators have become a 
“unhinged after years of work on 


‘ams have always been a problons 
the industry. For lace-making re- 
a special type of cotton yarn— 
fine but very strong. 

istory-The first lace mill was 
ed in this country in the early 
h century. But the industry did not 
to grow until the 1880's. Some of 
Rhode Island mills still use lace- 
shing methods developed a century 
in France. 

nm the mills, huge pieces of lace, 20 
wide and 80 ft. to 100 ft. long, are 
bd in one piece. Then they are hung 
“tenter” hooks in the loft of the mill 
dry. Overhead the big wooden blades 
b 40-ft. fan slowly rotate to keep the 
in motion. Later, threads are drawn 
separate the lace strips which ulti- 
tely become the trim on women’s 
ments. 

xpensive—But—From the point of 
Mew of the labor involved, lace-making 
an expensive process. But the lace 
nufacturers are counting on the 
ims of feminine fashion to keep it a 


> Wal. Bib Gtable one. 


of the 
This j 


} +} 
In the 


OKE CONTROL HIT 


Despite misgivings of householders 
d coal dealers, City Manager W. R. 
llogg of Cincinnati announced last 
k that he would stand pat on the 
v's antismoke ordinance (BW —Oct. 
47,p21). His decision focuses atten- 
n on the small stock of low-volatile 
al—the only kind that can be burned 
ally. 
Only 48,000 tons of this smokeless 
al appear to be available for October. 
oprmal monthly requirement is 60,000 
s. Peddlers who sell small lots through 
e poorer districts need 15,000 tons 
onthly; they have no assured source 
s lace Cav. Mild weather is on the city 
- Eno. enager's side. But a severe cold snap 
At the (mmuld force a relaxation of the rules 
Jnited against the use of high-volatile bitumi- 
rifting BaPUS- 
. meet alg Meanwhile the same conflict between 
es for e22 collars and warm homes has hit 
, To gmetroit. The city council last week 
under gmmended the smoke-abatement ordi- 
nee; voted authority to suspend con- 


omestic 
able t 
a cost 
Frencl 
ay stif 
ct ata 
vel. In 
stry a 
der te 
tariff 
franc 
| price 
yy the 


-; ups (P'S under pressure of necessity. The 
man- ettoit Coal Dealers Assn. wanted to 
ns on faee™pt for a year all hand-fired equip- 
yw of fmment. State and federal officials deny 
hode M@lers’ claims that the coal shortage 
pe of imll force out smoke-control ordinances 
~ated, ages Winter, 
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Quality components will be the buyer’s 


surest guide to quality products in the new era of com- 
petition. Manufacturers who can stress the quality of 
essential components will have first claim on purchasers’ 


dollars 


Industrial designers and engineers who specify Follansbee 
specialty steels are projecting Follansbee time-proved 
quality into their new products; they are helping to 
establish their products in a market where the buyer 


will be king. 


It is true that Follansbee steel products are still in short 
supply. But it is just as true that the specifications for 
Follansbee specialty steels are rigidly maintained. There- 
fore, you can plan to use Follansbee steel in products 
now in the design stage. Just tell us what types and 
quantities you will need and when you will need them 


so that we can advise you as to availability. 
FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


COLD ROLLED STRIP « ELECTRICAL SHEETS + POLISHED BLUE SHEETS 
SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


Sales Ofices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee. Sales 
Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Nashville, Houston, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada. Plants—Follansbee ,.W.Va., and Toronto, O. 
tx Follansbee Metal Warchouses—Pittsburgh, Pa., Rochester, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. ¥& 
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How to make your 


PLANT LIFE 
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Install Sylvania’s HF-100 


industrial fluorescent fixture 
to streamline plant lighting 


Wherever it’s used, the HF-100 makes all 
the difference between night and day. Its 
eye-quickening, virtually glareless light 
means more economical plant operation, 
increased production, better worker mo- 
rale and greater safety. 

The HF-100 is built like a bridge for 
strength, balance and long life. There are 
no nuts, no bolts, no screws or welds to 
weaken and rust ... no non-essential parts 
adding to the cost of installation and main- 
tenance. Its exclusive Miracoat finish gives 
complete protection for metal surfaces 
plus unequalled light reflection factors. 

The HF-100 may be mounted singly or 
in continuous row. Equipped with two 40- 
watt fluorescent lamps, it provides for the 
addition of a third lamp if desired. 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Fixture 
Division, Ipswich, Mass. 


happier! 








“Fluorescent at its Finest!” 


SYIVANTAVELECTRIC 





Bigger Cut Asked 


Retail druggists want 4: 
discounts from wholesalers «,. 
manufacturers. Convention to | 
33%% no longer enough. | 


Target for today of the nation’s 9 
druggists; 40% gross discounts. | 
spokesman is John W. Darga 
tary of the National Assn. of Re! 
Druggists. 
e Not Enough—He told a cheen# 
N.A.R.D. convention in Chicago |,9 
week (the first in five years) that 
334% formerly considered necessay 
return a “modest net” is no longer 
quate. Then he hit out at manyij 
turers and wholesalers who have “}y/ 
the audacity to cut their discounts.” 9 

Dargavel said independent drugg:? 
“are in serious trouble.” And he fia 
manufacturers and wholesalers wh: 
not fall in line with the 40% demanj 
accusing them of enjoying “enormo§ 
profits.’ iT 
e Dissent—Many drug manufacturers sf 
ready offer discounts which return 4 
or better to the retailer. But other pot 
ducers are resisting the N.A.R.D. & 
mand. Their position: It is unrealist:) 
and uneconomic to say that every pro‘! 
uct should carry the same gross margi: 
They contend prices must take in 
account such factors as consumer x 
ceptance, competition, and the fact t! 
turnover is the big profit-builder wi 
fast moving, presold merchandise. 

The wholesale druggists believe th: 
handling costs are the correct basis fr 
liscounts. For years they have conducte! 
research on the cost of handling go 
on an item-by-item basis. Dr. E. L& 
Newcomb, executive vice-president ¢ 
the National Wholesale Druggists Ass: 
told the N.A.R.D. convention it is tim 
for a nationwide retail-handling cof 
study. He said this would provide : 
scientific basis for fair adjustment 
markups. 

e Anniversary—The convention paij 
tribute to the Miller-Tydings “fa: 
trade” amendment to the federal ant 

trust laws, now 10 years old. Speake: 

warned the druggists to be on guard an 

resist militantly all attempts to sabotas 
fair trade. 

Drug trade leaders are particulat' 
worried about a pending Federal ‘Tract 
Commission report on the effects 
fair-trade pricing in various fields. The 
fear that the report, which original 
did not contain anything very derog: 
tory, will eventually come out with : 
blast at the Miller-Tydings act, an 
recommend its repeal. 
e Survey—As a backfire against any suc 
eventuality, trade spokesmen are citing 
figures from a newly completed sure 
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ounts, Thi 
ITgavel, setae 
NM. Of Ress 
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Chic 19( 
1s) that iat 
necessary im 
> longer a 
at tom, Ill NEVER TOO YOUNG 
Som ae Logical followup to serial- 
ae rol (J™@ ized wedding pictures is a se- 
@ ‘ay fm quence of newborn babies. 
ers who With special automatic equip- 
c).. “im ment, Hospital Picture Service, 
- demand Washington, D. C., gets can- 

cnOrmno ME did shots of any parent’s favor- 
facturer: fa ite subject (above) right in the 
Stearn 40d hospital mnursery—starting at 
Cather vs two days old. The nurse rolls 
AR D ')#@ the crib under the camera, takes 


the picture with foot pressure. 
Siew avail Next day the mother sees Te- 
385 inaron ff Sults (below). Price: $3.00 for 
a. ? one print, $1.50 for additional 


unrealistz 













— i ones. The hospital gets 25% 
e fact thle 10 334% of the take. Garfield 
‘de. cA, Memorial Hospital, Washing- 
‘dice. A 22> has snapped 2,000 babies 
slieve tf Since Mar. 15. 

t basis fol 

conducted 

ing good 
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sident ¢ 
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uard and 

sabotage 

ete maa larit 

sae. the National Assn. of Chain Drug 

fects (oe he survey shows consumers are 

rhe ying on the average only 3.1% more 
” .  agr drugs and cosmetics than in 1939. 

° dane Taking no chances, _ however, 
a A.R.D, announced that a fair-trade 

ae blic relations program will be started. 
? will seek to convince consumers that 

- rt ide prices are reasonable and repre- 

 citine en nly the fair profit necessary for 

cone’ tailer to continue solvent. 
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rae BOARD, long 

noted for its packaging utility value, can go 
“ritzy” too. H & D proved it by developing 
the first corrugated luggage box. 

Smart, sturdy and lightweight, the richly 
grained, “airplane style” corrugated luggage 
box has since been adapted to a host of repeat- 
use applications—from ice skates to camp- LOOK TO 
ing equipment to children’s coloring kits. . 

H & D is noted for “firsts”—the first pack- 
age laboratory, the first corrugated canned- 
food box, the first corrugated shipping-display 
box, many others. Thus H & D serves industry 
well by reducing transit damage losses, by 


FOR PACKAGING 
oy eee 99 
lowering shipping costs and by making prod- fi Sts 
ucts more attractive and salable through better 
packaging. The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 

4711 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Authority on Packaging 


i, 


FACTORIES IN: Boltimore 13, Maryland * Buffalo 6, N. Y. © Chicago 32, IIlinols * Cleveland 2, Ohio * Detroit 
27, Michigan * Gi ter, N. J. © Hoboken, N. J. * Kansas City 19, Kansas * Lenoir, N. C. * Montreal, 
Quebec * Richmond 12, Virginia * St. Lovis 15, Missouri * Sandusky, Ohio * Toronto, Ontario * Boston, Masr 
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Housing Probe 


Two congressional group}! 
set out to find why goal of }:. 
million houses per year has ng} 
yet been reached. 


About the time that home 
tion shows its best record in { 
ades, two congressional commit' 
set out to see why it isn’t still b 

The “best record’ derives 
Bureau of Labor Statistics rey 
new housing starts for Septembe§ 
reached 88,000—a record peak for th: 
month. It brought the total for t!) 


; FORST’S | 
“Fp ary nine months of 1947 up to 615.) 
it j uf the © promise of 800,000 for the year. Tha fi 
Season Olub : would be the best since 1927's $10), 
A UNIQUE CHRISTMAS GIFT THAT WILL ; . e Still Short of Goal—But it stil! was § 
BE REMEMBERED ALL THRU THE YEAR A short of the 1.5-million generally | 
as the annual goal for at least || 


to meet the minimum housing need 
of the nation. And it was with the n 


A GIFT—A TREAT lion-and-more goal in mind that the 


* . . 
= ¥ ~, vats Yer hare 
a Cala Holiday congressional committees began thei 
studies. They are: 


FOR S r’s euaeane e A House Labor subcommittee headed 
by Rep. Ralph W. Gwinn of N. )\ 


ee del 
owe brow.’ schristmas. on <Smohed Jurckey PRODUCTS Purpose: to learn the facts about allege 


Mountoin moked restrictive practices of labor unions | 
i Do your Christmas shopping from your easy chair. Ndi ades fie nts ¢ 
os » oe Select from five kinds of deliciously “different” Cats- the building trades field. It wants § 
=“ = * = Pe kill Mountain Smoked Delicacies 
tempting Cats g : 5 
Mountain Smoked “Dy Three Tempting Assortments of 
—_ been f — <K = _ Vacuum-Packed Smoked Turkey Delicacies 
ern style, all ready * Sliced Smoked Turkey — generous slices of tender, 
to serve. juicy white meat, rich full-flavored dark meat. * Handi- 
In July, a Hendrik Hudson assortment | Cut Smoked Turkey, both white and dark meat cubed. 
ra — snack-tid- | +» Smoked Turkey Paté, a zesty spread. All are ready to 
whe ad ln ae ee eat—and keep without refrigeration until opened. 
pound cans — Sliced NEW AMSTERDAM SELECTION—12—14-Ib. cans 
ah | Mooreese (4 ea. of Paté, Handi-Cut, Sliced) 
zesty Forst’s Smoked HENDRIK HUDSON SELECTION—6—'-Ib. cans 
Turkey Paté, mulfti- (2 ea. of Paté, Handi-Cut, Sliced) 
useful Forst’s Handi- PETER STUYVESANT SELECTION—3—\-Ib. cans 
Cut Smoked Turkey. ; : . 
Pencil, Salt st ister quaaebas “ie (1 ea. of Paté, Handi-Cut, Sliced) Only $4.75, 
pameg? of spicy we Perfect for Holiday Entertaining, 
smok ‘a 3 avy” Ideal as a Gift—Ready to Serve! 
come ¢ 4 °, — ‘ That perennial favorite, a luscious, taste-teasing, palate- 
of Catskill Mountain —- whole Forst’s Catskill Mountain Smoked 
’ ace cured in oe nen ont oie, then —— 
All this for a S, i cook in air-condition smokehouses to golden- 
total cost of only “Sos brown perfection over fragrant applewood embers. 
$44.50 — delivery From 8 to 18 Ibs., net smoked weight. Price $1.50 a Ib. 


cha: epaid ‘ . 
all gifts, onywhore in continental United Take A Shortcut in Your Christmas Shopping 
All orders festively 


States or Canada. orders. tes 
in addition to the en- : jr me ot gn 


\ raved Membership Cor- : 3 is ; seb age 
All For Micete, o personalized Se BD wee psn ham b= yd MARKET BAIT 
$ greeting card accompea- BSAA ee Canada. Supplies 
4450 nies each gift throughout i HD E Mm) limited! Order NOW! ; 
ge ey ae) at ad The President’s meat-saving 

No unique gi ‘or favor- és ‘manne | . é 
program puts the fish dealer in 


EXTRA ite friends and important aes —e 
ts. THE FORST’S CATSKILL MOUNTAIN SMOKEHOUSE 
ba CHARGES sargpetonione na Route 155, Kingston, N.Y. a happy spot. He can conscien- 
=< oan ke I enclose Gift List, heck for $..... tiously boost his own product 
SMA | All Forst’s Catskill Cai ‘ — 
ST sf Mountain Products are Turkey hecked below, charges ks on altruistic grounds. In Jack- 
Government Inspected. Birds. “ - . 
sonville, Fla., the manager of 


———------ i (8 to 18) Ibs, at $1.50 Ib. $ 1a 
a fish store suggests “Truman 

















‘Ss, R 155, Kingston, N. Y. ....New Amsterdam Selections 
nipeediage ertheless ange (12 half-pound cans) at $16.00.......... $s 











1 am enclosing herewith my Gift List and Hendrik Hi 


check for &........ 

memberships in your “Delicacy of the 
Season” Club, at $44.50 per membership. 
It is understood that each person on my 
lise is to receive the four pifes described 
and the engraved Membership Certificate. 





Name. 
Address 





A “Teas 7 ee 
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Selections 
(6 half-pound cans) at GO Poiccsstescosiad | eR eset 


Peter Stuyvesant Selections 
(3 half-pound cans) at $4.75.............0 $. 
(Approximate Date Required .......0..0:0000 ) 


Your same. 





Add, 
4 





[AERC EOC MEME Eeres ARISE Rs SI 
NOTE: We attempt to fill your as closely as possible, 
but turkeys may be slightly or over weight specified. 


an 





Turkey” (above)—made up of 
mullet filets—as a Thursday 
special to substitute for eggs 
and poultry. On Tuesday, he 
offers “Truman Tenderloin’— 
red snapper steaks. 








ws: 
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b out whether the new Taft-Hartley 
jarticularly in jurisdictional dis- 
es and boycotts, will remedy them. 
joint “Senate-House committee 
ded by Rep. Ralph A. Gamble, 
Y., and Sen. Joseph W. McCarthy, 
_ This group has a broader assign- 
mt. It assumed the twofold chore 
(1) breaking present bottlenecks 
sed by materials and manpower 
prtages, (2) studying the role of public 
sing and federal help in the pro- 
sed long-range housing program. 
Wanto the Field—The joint committee 
- from ; [nt through a series of ground-work 
port tha figlimferences in Washington. It has 
cptembe figpeduled field hearings this week in 
‘or that figgtsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, In- 
r the firs filnapolis, St. Louis, and Cincinnati. 
00 and fllThe conferences were held with 


e 

JrOups 
| of 1%, 
has no 








PIERO NERD ee (EN REI 


[ha filfokesmen of federal agencies in the 
510,000 fiifusing field, architects and engineers, 
ll \as fa; figment manufacturers, lumber _pro- 
lly fixed ficers and wholesalers, and the nail 
10 years figment of the steel industry. Their 
1g need; fscussions ranged from restrictive local 
the mi: fjpilding codes to home financing and 
that the fiillaterials shortages. 
in their lf Most notable achievement of the pre- 
inary sessions was an agreement be- 
ren War Assets Administration and 
ppublic Steel Corp. As a result WAA- 
ned blast furnaces are again going to 
prt making pig for cast-iron soil pipe. 
@ Duplication of Effort—As usual, when 
(0 congressional committees light out 
) the same subject, there was some 
erlapping. The labor picture crept into 
e jomt committee deliberations via 
¢ apprentice-training outlook. 

The Gwinn committee’s study of re- 
ictive labor practices quickly broad- 
ed. Local building codes, materials 
ortages, and restraints by management 
well as labor on an all-out building 
ogram came up for discussion. 

Charges and Complaints—Opening 
ssions last week brought up all the 
miliar complaints against the build- 
g industry. Advocates of prefabri- 
tion charged that on-site construction 






















“ headed 
PNY 
t allege: 
lions in 
ants t 



















* antiquated and uneconomical. 
é Complaints against the A.F.L. build- 
g trades ran the gamut—painters’ bans 
spray guns and wide brushes, limits 
the size of hods and the number of 
icks to be laid in a day. 
1g Other Foot—But, warned Prof. Cor- 
mn in Edwards of Northwestern Univer- 
n- ty, the builders and suppliers have 
ct heir own restrictive practices, too. Ed- 
k- ards, who was in the Justice Dept. 
ot ting a splurge of antitrust indict- 
n ents in 1939-42, cited charges of labor- 
rf anagement collusion where their in- 
y rests are parallel. 
Ss Edwards was one of the few opening 
e itnesses to get into the Taft-Hartley 
7 W as a cure. He questioned its pro- 
sions for private suits and Washing- 
bu appeals in boycotts and jurisdic- 
___} Bona! disputes. 
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your country place 
_on the Water Main’! 


Here’s a new kind of pump for that farm of yours, or that home, sum- 
mer cottage, or country estate. It ends domestic water system trou- 
bles . . . never need be oiled or greased. 

It’s the world’s simplest pumping principle—for ten years an out- 
standing success on all kinds of difficult industrial work. No pistons, 
or high-speed impellers; no gears or belts. Pump and motor are 
direct-connected, and completely enclosed within a compact, stream- 
lined housing. No leakage. No hazard to children, or animals. 

Now you can have plenty of water at positive pressure from shallow 
wells and cisterns. If your dealer has not yet received a supply of 
these amazing new pumps, write us for Bulletin 1978, and send us his 
name and address. 


The New ROBBINS z. MYERS SHALLOW WELL PUMP 


CLEAN —Coannot rust or corrode. Cannot contaminate the water supply. 
QUIET —The single rotating part is cushioned in rubber. No pipe vibration, 


EASY TO INSTALL—Mounts anywhere. Only one pipe into ground, no 
foot valve. Weighs only forty-five pounds, packed for shipping. 


SELF-PRIMING—Self-primes on all suction lifts up to twenty-five feet, 


LONG LASTING—Pumping element lasts indefinitely even when pumping 
sand and silt. Powered by a dependable Robbins & Myers Motor. 


AUTOMATIC—aAutomatic controls maintain tank pressure. Motor cuts out if 
overheated; cuts in again when cooled. Safety relief valve in pump housing. 


The Robbins & Myers Shallow Well Pump does everything a good 
pump should. Two capacities: 250 and 400 g.p.h. sizes, furnished 
with or without pressure tank. Shipped promptly. 


@ DEALERS: Write for literature, and the name of nearest distributor. 
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Write “Ashcroft”! 
we you come to “pres- 


sure gauges” in your 
specifications, insert the word 
“Ashcroft” 

For that one word means 
enduring accuracy, long life, 
the utmost in economy and 
complete satisfaction in 
service. 

In almost a century, Ash- 
croft Gauges have served in- 
dustry, utilities and in air, 
sea, undersea and land trans- 
portation. A large number 
played their vital parts in the 
manufacture of atomic bombs 
and the development of nu- 
clear energy. 

Modern design, new alloys 
and materials make the pres- 
ent Ashcroft Gauges the finest 
in our history. 

For the utmost in satisfac- 
tory performance and true 
economy, specify “‘Ashcroft” 
Gauges. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 
When you order gauges, in- 


Thee MSHCROF T. .. Write for booklet. XS 
ASHCROFT 


Atri y Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety ond Relief Valves and ‘Americon’ industricl instruments. 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
ond other lifting speciolties. 





When the war’s end ushered in one 
of history’s greatest sellers’ markets, 
many manufacturers were faced with a 
tough decision: 

e Should they rock along with existing 
equipment, make no capital outlays, 
and reap immediate profits? 

e Or should they go ahead with expan- 
sion plans that had been interrupted by 
the war—plowing back earnings for a 
couple of years? 

Carrier Corp., of Syracuse, N. Y., 
one company which decided on 
latter course. 
© Losses—Cost of the decision—as ex- 
pected—was an immediate decline in 
income from the high level of the war 
years. In fact, the company recorded net 
deficits (before tax carryback credits) in 
both the 1945 and 1946 fiscal years 
(ended Oct. 31). 

Today Carrier is about ready to start 
cashing in on its investment. Last week 
marked the completion of the biggest 
single piece of the expansion program: 
the formal opening of the new Thomp- 
son Road plant. The new plant is a 
660,000-sq. ft. structure, bought from 
the War Assets Administration for $4- 
million. With its opening, Carrier has 
doubled its capacity for producing cen- 
trifugal compressors, tripled its capacity 


was 


the 





for reciprocating compressors. (Com- 


IPRODUCTION 


AT CARRIER’S NEW PLANT they're tooling up for expanding markets 


Carrier Builds for the Future 


Air-conditioning manufacturer gave up immediate postwar 
profits to concentrate on expansion. Now, with program almos 
completed, company starts to cash in; 1947 sales set a record. 


pressors are the heart of both air-co 
tioning and refrigeration equipment- 
Carrier’s chief products.) 

e 25 Years Ago—The company i 
ticularly pleased with its new faciliti 
for the manufacture of centrifugal co 
pressors, which are concentrated in t! 
new plant. Carrier made its first 
trifugal refrigeration machine way ba 
in 1923. Since then centrifugal equ 
ment has largely replaced the older : 
ciprocating machines for most large: 
tefrigeration and air-conditioning 
stallations. In addition, it is now bein; 
used increasingly in gas compressi0! 
Carrier officials foresee rich new mai 
kets in such fields as the chemical 1 
dustries, oil refining, and gas transmi 
sion. 

But despite its emphasis on centrif 
gal equipment, Carrier is not eslook 
ing reciprocating compressors. Thes 
are used in most of the compan\ 
smaller refrigeration and air-condition- 
ing equipment—5 hp. to 100 hp. During 
the past two years, the company has 
invested more than $3.5-million in mod 
ernizing its old Geddes St. plant; pro- 
duction of reciprocating equipment, anc 
other light manufacturing activities, : 
now concentrated here. x 
e Speed-Up—Purchase of  $600,0UU 
worth of multiple drills, automatic 
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A recent analysis of the increase in 
magazine advertising costs revealed 
that the same art, mechanical and space 
that a dollar would buy in 1940, costs at 
least $1.42 today. 
In addition, there is twice the volume of 
advertising competing four attention in 
magazines today! 
Hence, in order to maintain the same rela- 
tive advertising effectiveness today as in 
1940, it now costs approximately $2.84 
instead .of a dollar!* 
To many a manufacturer, rising costs 
may swing the balance from profit to loss 
... and with double the competition to 
meet, today’s distribution costs can be 
murderous. 


Coronet 


2,000,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 


A simple case of Murder 


CORE PPE F Bem si * 


Commencing with the March, 1948, issue, 
space will be available in CORONET to 
a limited number of advertisers at rates 
which are 22% below the minimum guar- 
anteed rates of any other multi-million 
circulation general magazine in America! 


This means that a select group of adver- 
tisers will now be able to address one of 
the only two great multi-million maga- 
zine audiences never before available — 
Reader’s Digest and Coronet. 


It means that a truly great market — with 
a family population exceeding that of 
New York City’s — is being made avail- 
able for the first time, at prices which 
offer the first major reduction of national 
magazine rates in history! 


*The 1947 Advertising Dollar 
by the G. M. Basford Company 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
366 Madison Avenue 1700 Walnut Street 
Murray Hill 2-5400 Pennypacker 5-8998 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
Coronet Building 525 Statler Office Building 


Dearborn 7676 Liberty 5526 
DETROIT LOS ANGELES 

417 New Center Building 448 South Hill Street 
Madison 5745 Trinity 9924 




































“A good days work for a fair days pay” 


Take advantage of the famous 
skilled craftsmanship that turns out 
top-quality products with cost- 
saving efficiency year after year 
in Massachusetts. Avail yourself of 
the cooperative, common-sense 
attitude of Massachusetts labor in 
which “a fair day's work for a fair 
day's pay” is as deeply ingrained 
as its pride of workmanship. 


Despite wartime unrest and 
wage disputes from 1939-1946, 
fewer man-days were lost per 
employee in Massachusetts than in 
any of the ten leading industrial 
States...a tribute to labor's “let's 
talk it over” spirit and to the 
forward-looking State agencies 
responsible for safeguarding 


labor-management relations. 


The Bay State also offers you 
the benefit of research facilities 
which are unequalled anywhere in 
the world and a mass market far 
greater than you may have real- 
ized. In 1946 over 40% of all U. S. 
retail sales and over 70% of all 
Canadian retail sales were made 
within a 500-mile radius. 





Many other facts and figures that may 
show you the way to business expansion in 
Massachusetts are contained in a 50-page 
illustrated book. Write for it. Massachusetts 
Development 
and Industrial 
Commission, S- 

Rm. 407 B , State 
House, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 





Only MASSACHUSETTS Gives You All Three: 


1. SKILLED COOPERATIVE LABOR 
2. UNEQUALLED RESEARCH FACILITIES 
3. CLOSENESS TO MAJOR MARKETS 
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FORESIGHTED, Carrier’s Cloud Wample | 
is a firm believer in preparedness 


chuckers, and honing machines, for ¢. 
ample, enables production lines to tum | 
out five small compressors in the tin i 
once required to make two. Later th; 
year Carrier will introduce a complete 

new line of reciprocating compressor 
Weight and size have been cut in half 
the company says, with no loss of eff 
ciency. 

Other major features of the expansio: 
program: a $500,000 investment to t 
up for room air-conditioners and retai 
store ‘“‘Weathermakers”’: $1-million f 
a production line for food freezers. I] 
company started to turn out 15- and 3 
cu. ft. freezers just 18 months ago; th 
are now rolling off the assembly line at 
a rate of better than 1,500 a month. 

In addition to its investments in pr 
duction, Carrier has also built up it 
sales and distributing facilities. 

e Beginnings—Carrier Corp. had its on: 
gin in Brooklyn, N. Y., 45 years ag 
In 1902 Willis H. Carrier, a young 
Corne!l-trained engineer employed bi 
Buffalo Forge Co., installed a crude air 
conditioning unit in the Brooklyn plant 
of the Sackett-Wilhelm Lithographing 
& Publishing Co. This, the compan 
says, was the birth of modern air cond 
tioning. Carrier was quick to see th 
significance of this pioneering venture 
began to concentrate on the new field 

In 1907 the Carrier Air Conditioning 
Co. of America was formed as a sub 
sidiary of Buffalo Forge. By 1915, Car 
rier and six young associates felt the 
had sufficient experience to launch out 
alone. They formed Carrier Enginee! 
ing Corp. 

e Combine—A merger in 1930 with tv 

other companies resulted in the form 

tion of the present Carrier Corp., anc 
extended the firm’s operations into in 
dustrial heating and refrigeration. The 
companies absorbed were York Heating 
& Ventilating Corp., manufacturer 0! 
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Vampler 


t heaters, coolers, and air-condition- 
equipment, and the Brunswick- 
reschell Co., manufacturer of refrig- 
ting equipment and systems. me 
RB. 1937, Carrier had extended its in- 
trial air conditioning into scores of 
plications. Manufacturing operations 
re scattered among five small factories 
19 states. The need for consolidation 
pmpted the company’s shift to Syra- 
se just 10 years ago. 
Recession—In  mid-1937 Carrier 
sved into the old Franklin automobile 
ant on Syracuse’s Geddes St.—a multi- 
bry structure containing a million 
WMaare feet of floor space. 
WBut new problems soon arose. The 
937-38 recession broke just after the 
mpany occupied its new quarters. The 
pve had cost much more than antici- 
“Wited: This extra expense, together with 
“Whe effects of the recession, impaired the 
@mpany’s working capital. 
The situation clearly called for top- 
otch financial management. Carrier 
Hund the man for the job right on its 
wn board of directors in the person of 
Cloud Wampler, a Chicago investment 
| anker. 
> Wampler was made chairman of the 
Gnance committee in the dark days of 
938. He became executive vice-presi- 
Bent in 1941, president in 1942. He 
#ill holds that post: Carrier, now 70, is 
Phairman of the board. 
+ During the war, Carrier practically 
Boubled its output. In fiscal 1944 it 
Mhowed an operating profit of $4,170,- 
438 on record sales of $38,255,974. 
» New Money—The bulk of 1944’s rec- 
brd profits was used in the expansion 
program. But considerable additional 
Bnancing was also needed. In 1946, sale 
pf 120,000 shares of convertible pre- 
erred stock to common shareholders 
poare $5.7-million. Another $6-mil- 
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ion of working capital was obtained 
rom bank loans—$3-million is a revolv- 
Ming credit expiring in 1950; the other 
4$3-million a term loan. 
) Carrier had planned to use upwards 
pf $2-million of this new money to build 
2 new plant. In fact, a site was pur- 
echased with that in mind. But then 
came the opportunity to buy the sur- 
eplus Thompson Road plant, which had 
been operated during the war by Gen- 
‘eral Electric. Carrier made a down pay- 
pment of $800,000 last May. Further 
"payments are to be at the rate of $200,- 
$000 a year through 1956; the remaining 
§S1.4-million will fall due in 1957. 
|¢ Future—Right now the outlook for 
pCarrier is rosy. It was back in the black 
pin the April and July quarters of fiscal 
47. On July 31, its unfilled-order back- 
slog stood at over $26-million. Last week 
pPresident Wampler admitted he was 
Heeling “pretty swell,” predicted record 
gross sales of $50-million for the current 








fiscal year. The decision to expand for 
the future is starting to pay off. 
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MONEY DOESNT GROW ON TREES. 
a bg QS 





So make your paving dollars 


GO FURTHER with 


CONCRETE 


T’S YOUR MONEY, Mr. Motorist—your gas taxes, 

license fees and other taxes—that pays for paving 
your roads and streets. You’re entitled to the biggest 
pavement value these dollars can buy. That's portland 
cement concrete because: 















1. Concrete is usually lower in first cost than other 
pavement of equal load-carrying capacity. 


2. Concrete costs far less to maintain. 


3. Concrete renders long years of uninterrupted serv- 
ice. 


4. Concrete reflects a relatively high proportion of 
light, reducing street lighting costs as much as 
50 per cent. 


5. Concrete cuts driving costs by saving on gas, tires 
and car repairs. 
Thousands of miles of concrete paving more than a 
quarter of a century old are carrying much of the 
heaviest vas. sig, Sova and are still good for many 
years of service. That’s the kind of value you get when 
your tax dollars buy concrete pavement. So ask your 
public officials to specify concrete pavement. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


ses of portland cement 


field work 






A national organization to improve and extend the 


ete 


through scientific research and 


fol alo Mm aelalay engineering 
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{ This “ounce of _ 

prevention” means 
FEWER 
LABOR 

PROBLEMS 














Here's a program 
that wipes out 
the causes 


of labor 
troubles—that 
builds up 
production 
and profit 


| HIS book shows you a direct, practical method 

of eliminating the causes of labor trouble. 
It builds up a definite pattern of management- 
labor relatidhs designed to give each employee the 
sense “that he is being dealt with fairly. The 





‘asetrrr 
bility in employer-employee relations. Tt helps you 
design a special organization wi thin your business 
to manage employee relations and maintain a 
high level of employee satisfaction. By following 
this organized pattern of conduct, you can cut 
down union trouble onnsiden ably, and increase 
operating efficiency as reflected in more sales, 
greater production, and bigger profits. 


Just published! 


PATTERN for 
GOOD LABOR 
RELATIONS 


By LEE H. HILL 
Publisher, Electrical World, Electrical Con- 
struction and Maintenance, and Electrical 


Wholesaling. 
Mc-GRAW-HILL INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATION AND MANAGEMENT SERIES 

$3.00 


This new approach to the solution of labor protic 
is based on the recogr n of pe *ple as the founda- 
tion of any business "i shows u why gunplomes 
consideration should come first, and how to develop 
a workable plan of action that eon each employee 
highly satisfied, and therefore most efficient. You'll 
encounter a minimum of u 1 trouble once you 
put this tested plan into operation. 


Here are the 10 helpful chapters: 


1. Labor Relations: One Segment of Employee 
Relations 

. The Price of Poor Employee Relations 
3. What Do Employees Want? 

4. Employee . Morale 

5. Management-Union Relations 

6. The Public Interest in Collective Bargaining 
7. Organization for Good Employee Relations 
8. Specialized Employee Relations Functions 
9. Top Management's Responsibility 
10. The Making of Tomorrow 


See it 10 days FREE @ Mail coupon 











McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18 


Send me Hill's Pattern for Good Labor Relations 


for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 
I will send $3.00, plus few cents postage, or return 
book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 

PRD inns vip wo abenscs sn5o60e 6008 ceases sobabass 
BOND so 6 5 6 < Se She Si wicl vs ev eseves etceoncseuses 
CRP Gta State .. .cccccvccscccccedsccesececsveces 
ET dine chum bide deed dee aakennnhees 

DEED. a dkctcewaupeccuesnavustee BW-10-25 “47 
(For Canadian price, write McGraw-Hill Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 12 Richmond Street E., Toronto, 1.) 
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ICE HOUSE (right) feeds ice to the concrete mixing plant (left) 


Mixing a Concrete Highball 


Iced concrete makes better dams. 

That’s the theory of U. S. Dis- 
trict Engineers who are building the 
$32.8-million Fort Gibson flood 
contro] and hydroelectric dam on 
the Grand River near Muskogee, 
Okla. They have backed their belief 
in the theory to the extent of erect- 
ing an ice-making plant on the site. 
Equipment is being furnished by 
Henry Vogt Machine Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 
e Greater Strength—Mixing con- 
crete like a highbal! is done to in- 
sure strength in the finished struc- 
ture. When concrete is setting, the 
chemical reactions generate internal 
heat. And before the mix is made, 
piles of materials lying out in the 
open absorb heat from the air. In a 
massive structure like a dam, the 
accumulated heat dissipates slowly. 
This could impair the strength of 
the concrete. 

Ice added to the concrete mix 
counteracts the heat. Hence, the 
internal temperature of the con- 
crete is kept within safe limits. 

e Eliminates Cooling Pipes—In one 
test the temperature of the batch 
was lowered from 95 F to 53 F by 


mixing 1624 Ib. of ice to each cubic 
yard of concrete. The U. S. engi- 
neers believe this is the first time 
that the technique has been used on 
a big construction project. It prom- 
ises to eliminate previous cooling 
techniques such as circulating cool- 
ing liquids through pipes. 

To feed the thirst of the thou- 

sands of tons of concrete to be 
poured at the project, three big 
Vogt ice-making machines have 
been installed. They can each make 
60 tons of ice a day. 
e How Machines Work—Each ma- 
chine consists of a large cylinder 
containing 300 two-inch tubes in- 
side which the ice is formed. Liquid 
and gaseous ammonia circulates 
around the tubes. Cutting knives 
slice the ice into half-inch lengths. 
The pieces are then fed into a hop- 
per where they are automatically 
weighed, and injected in desired 
amounts into the concrete . 

Before the dam is finished, 
cording to Col. C. H. Chorpenning 
chief district engineer, aa F. M. 
Newell, resident engineer, 500,000 
cu. yd. of concrete—~all iced—will 
have been poured. 


—— 
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Pick-Up Truck 
@ Easy parking and quick maneuver- 
ability are claimed for Delcar, a new 4- 
Mton panel truck. The vehicle uses a cab- 
Mover-engine design that is specifically 
dapted for light delivery service. It has 
4 60-in. wheelbase, carries a full half-ton 
in its 110 cu. ft. of load space. It will 
sell for $890, fully equipped. 

In place of the conventional chassis, 
Delcar mounts engine, transmission, dif- 
Mferential, and drive shafts in box-type 
steel underbody. This design, say com- 
pany engineers, not only reduces excess 
weight but minimizes torque action and 
increases safety and strength. 

Each wheel has six rubber shock cords 
that control its vertical movement—a 
suspension principle long used by the 
aircraft industry. The truck is powered 
by a 25-hp. gasoline engine. American 
F Motors, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York, 
§ will produce it. 
| ¢ Availability: early part of next year. 


' Versatile Permanent Magnet 


Do you need something to fish your 
No. 7 iron out of the water hazard on 
the 12th hole? Do you have to hang 
a mannequin in a store window with no 
visible means of support? Do vou have 
to dip parts in a plating bath? 

The Metallurgy Division of General 
Electric’s Chemical Dept. at Pittsfield, 
Mass., is now making a versatile gadget 
it says will do all three of these opera- 
tions—and more, It’s a permanent mag- 
net assembly (made of G.E.’s Alnico 
alloy) which G.E. claims will replace 
electromagnets in many industrial and 
business operations. 

The new line comes in 17 different 
sizes, Which can lift weights from 14 Ib. 
to 500 Ib. The devices are vacuum im- 
pregnated to keep out moisture, and 
are externally plated with cadmium to 
prevent corrosion. G.E. engineers say 
that the Alnico alloy will hold its mag- 
netic life indefinitely, and that stray 
magnetic fields will not affect the mag- 
net assemblies. 
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EW PRODUCTS 


One of the smallest size (less than 
an inch in diameter) magnets is now 
used in hot-water heater switches. They 
shut off the gas automatically when the 
pilot flame goes out. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Plastic Wall Coat 

To restyle home interiors, Pantasote 
Co., 444 Madison Ave., New York, rec- 
ommends Lifewall, a plastic wall cover 
ing. The material is flexible and can be 
shaped to conform to angles and corners 
without metal moldings. It is produced 
in 17 colors in both plain and dull 
finishes. 

The covering is a vinyl resin on a 
treated cellulose base. It can be cleaned 
with a damp cloth. It is said to resist 
fading and cracking, and to be impervi- 
ous to grease and oil stains. Pantasote’s 
Lifewall cement is used for installation 
of the material. The covering comes in 
rolls, 50 in. wide. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Spotlighted Solderer 

Soldering in dark, hard-to-get-to 
places is easier with a soldering gun 
that has a small lamp attachment. This 
midget spotlight is located between 
the terminals of the soldering tip and 
is beamed at the tip’s end. It goes on 
automatically when heating starts, keeps 
work in plain sight till repairs are fin- 
ished. 

The gun works on 110-v. a.c. current. 
It can be had in either a single-heat 
model or a dual-heat type (100 watts 
or 135 watts). Weller Mfg. Co., Easton, 
Pa., makes it. 

e Availability: two weeks. 











Half-Track Tractor 


For small farms and club grounds, 
Super-Trac, Inc., 1 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago 2, manufactures an inexpensive 
tractor that uses half tracks instead of 








rear wheels. According to the company, 
the tracks provide a more efficient appli- 
cation of power without excessive 
weight. 

The machine is designed to use stand- 
ard farm implements, has a two-posi 
tion drawbar to make quick attach 
ments. It is driven by a 6 hp. air-cooled 
engine. Mechanical features include a 
welded steel frame, rubber and fabric 
V-belt tracks. A power take-off handles 
sawing and pumping jobs. 

e Availability: spring, 1948. 














Engraving Gum 
For successful hand engraving, non- 


printing areas must be uniformly 
stripped. If the plate material peels, it’s 
seldom possible to get uniform results. 
An engraving gum developed by Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is 
said to assure clean stripping regardless 
of depth of cutting. It’s done with a 
rubberized fabric strip inserted in the 
standard three-ply gum. 

The material is produced in 40-in. 
widths, five yd. long, 4-in. and ¥-in. 
gage. It can be had with either friction 
or buffed rubber backings. 


e Availability: three months. 


On the Way 

Travelers can keep clothes clean and 
unwrinkled in a rubber-coated zipper 
bag that hangs in the back of the car. 
Manufactured by Miner Corp., P.O. 
Box 2744, Denver 1. 

Hot pans can be safely handled 
with a steel clamp holder made by 
Taylor Products Mfg. Co., 15 Rear 
North Cascade Ave., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. It’s called Hot-Grip. 

Rubber snow mittens, flannel lined, 
will keep children’s hands warm and 
dry. The mittens are made by the U. S. 
Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New 
York. 

Backseat car pen keeps toddlers safe 
and sound while riding. Made by Baby 
Specialty Co., 713 Ambassador Bldg., 
St. Louis 1. 
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Indoors ... Good Air 
Means Good Business 


There’s no excuse for air indoors which 
is stale and stuffy. There’s no need for 
tired air which so often is costly in cus- 
tomer good will and employee efficiency. 
So modern managers apply Airkem 
Chlorophyll Air Freshener to end stuffy 
odors and freshen air. That way they 
are assured of indoor air that is pleasant 
to customers ... a boon to employees, too. 


Employees’ efficiency rises in a fresh- 
ened, odor-free atmosphere. The W. L. 
Maxson Corp., in New York, and their 
subsidiaries, are designers and manufac- 
turers of electro-mechanical devices and 
precision instruments. They use Airkem 
in executive offices for the sake or their 
employees ...to freshen air and counter- 
act odors from smoking. 


Food tastes better in a pleasant atmos- 
here, free from odors of cooking, smoke, 
iquor and occupancy. That’s why 

Murray’s — Minneapolis’ most beautiful 

restaurant — uses Airkem and advertises 

“even the air is better at Murray’s.” 


For staff and patient comfort, hospitals 
across the country use Airkem to freshen 
air and counteract odors. To mention 
one, the Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Center is one of the world’s largest, most 
complete institutions of its kind. They 
use Airkem in many different ways. 


Airkem Service is inexpensive, too. 
During winter months, it frequently 
permits fuel savings that more than 
“nay the check”. For complete informa- 
tion, look for Airkem in your phone book. 
Or write us at 7 East 47th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Airkem 


FOR AN *AIR OF QUALITY? 
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PREPACKAGED MEAT assembly line: Butchers cut, girls wrap, for fast service 


Meat Prepackaging Soars 


Self-service grocery stores break perennial bottleneck at 
meat counters by mechanization. Consumer resistance, labor 
trouble, and materials shortages major problems—but idea grows 


A serious bottleneck has always 
plagued supermarkets and_ self-service 
grocery stores—the meat counter. While 
customer trafic flows smoothly enough 
through most departments, housewives 
invariably pile up in long lines when 
they have to order meat. 

e Answer?—Last week it looked as 
though the big stores had finally found 
something to break the bottleneck. The 
instrument: prepackaging of fresh meats 
and complete mechanization of the re- 
tail selling function. Most stores which 
had tried it were enthusiastic. They 
found that the method: 

e Saves customers’ time, thus promotes 
traffic flow; 

e Takes less floor space; 

e Takes the pressure off the butcher 
during rush periods. 

e Gives better sales control and stand- 
ardizes operations; 

e Adds to sanitation, cleanliness, and at- 
tractiveness of the store 

Because of these positive benefits, a 
well-defined trend toward prepackaging 


of meat is shaping up today. In fact 
many big self-service retailers believe 
that prepackaging will eventually take 
over the butcher departments. And the: 
see little threat from quick-frozen fres 
meats, which they believe will alway 
be unimportant in the heavy-volum 
market (BW—Mar.29’47,p62). 
e Retail Level—As the broad program | 
developing, the big meat packers att 
largely out of the prepackaging pictur 
They will continue—at least temporan' 
—to send meats to retailers in the carcass 
stage. The retailers will cut and package 
the meat in their own shops. 

Such a plan would avoid two bi 
headaches: (1) possible union trouble 
between the packers’ C.1.O. worker 


and the A.F.L.’s retail butchers; and (- 
the necessity for the packers to carry th 
huge number of different grades, quali 
ties, and cuts of meat they would hav 
to have if they were going to service 
retail stores directly. 

e Three Questions—But the retail stores 
themselves may run into union trouble 
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‘way. Three main questions hover 
ily in the background: (1) Will 
on butchers cut meat, then permit 
@eLacing line operators to wrap, price, 
BF abel it? (2) Will they allow retail 
rks to sell the product over the 
inter while they are working in the 
store cutting room? (3) And will 
» work in a highly mechanized cut- 
+ room where labor-saving devices 
red up their work far beyond any 
jous level? 

Signs lately have indicated that the 
Waion butchers are gradually accepting 
We idea. For example, in Chicago an 

‘cial of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
jm; & Butcher Workmen of North 
Mncrica (A.F.L.) stated that the union 
@puld not ban such operations “if the 
ployer and public want prepackaged 
eat. We don’t want to turn down 
@ything if it will make it better for 
Be store managers and if it is within 
qeason. 

Other Problems—Even without union 
Houble, there are other prepackaging 
@oblems. One is a shortage of mech- 
hized equipment, refrigerator display 
ses, and bins. But worse is the fact 
at the prime wrapping material, cel- 
phane, will be tight for some months 
® come. 

® Another problem is consumer ac- 
ptance. Some retailers who have been 
aying with prepackaging recently re- 
rt real consumer opposition. To over- 
me it, big operators have offered a 
mbination deal. They have made the 
cat counter half self-service, half reg- 
@ar butcher service. After a period of 
Mducation they are sometimes able to 
duce the butcher service side of the 
Mounter, expand the self-service. 

© The last big problem of the store 
‘OWS. B@perator is where to do the cutting, 
Himming, and prepackaging—a healthy 



















1 fact. fime-consuming operation in its own 
relieve Fight. On the West Coast where the 
, take fend is further ahead than anywhere 
1 they fR@lse in the country, the big retailers be- 
fresl [Mieve that this job belongs in the meat- 


acking plant. But so far most prepack- 
ing of meats is done in the back of 
e store. 

Increasing Speed—Regardless of the 
roblems, meat prepackaging is rolling 
long at increasing speed. Even big 
#.&P. is said to be toying with it, al- 
hough it is mum about it. But trade 
ckage JMfumors have it that A.&P. has been 
oing some big things in this new field. 
t is said to be servicing a number of 
xperimental store installations in New 
ngland, Pittsburgh, Richmond, Va., 
nd some midwestern cities. 

But the biggest strides in meat pre- 
backaging have been made on the West 
east. In Southern California, where 
here are about 3,000 supermarkets, 
hearly 100 self-service markets are al- 
eady selling prepackaged meats in a big 
ray. In nearly all cases the meat is cut 
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Note the fine, expert weaving of 
Pacific fireplace screen, requiring 
steel wire of highly uniform thick- 
ness and temper. 
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Between YOU 
and the FIRE 





Pacific Fireplace Screen* made of 







Whenever you find outstanding value 
in a product, you usually find plus 
quality in the materials used. 


This is true of Pacific* fireplace fixtures 
— the only fireplace ensemble with 
andirons on the outside of screen which 
protects the andirons from smoke and 
tarnish. 

Pacific screens are made of Keystone 
wire in beautiful old-gold finish. The 
wire is produced by a special wet-drawn 
process that adds lustre and smooth- 
ness. It is of extremely uniform temper 
— important for quality weaving. 


Pacific is the largest manufacturer of 
fireplace screens on the West Coast. We 
are proud that Keystone wire meets 
their exacting requirements. 


*Pacific Fence & Wire Co., 
Portland, Oregon 





SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 
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FERTILE FIELDS-- CZECHOSLOVAKIAS 
SOIL, MINERAL DEPOSITS AND FORESTS 
ARE AMONG THE RICHEST IN EUROPE. 
FROM THESE COME !TS VARIED CROPS 
AS WELL AS THE MATERIAL FOR 
TEXTILES, MACHINERY, 

PAPER AND 
CHEMICALS. 
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GREAT GUSHER-- CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

HAS OVER 300 HOTAND MINERAL 
SPRINGS —MORE THAN ANY OTHER 
EUROPEAN COUNTRY. FROM ANCIENT 
TIMES NOTABLES HAVE GATHERED TO 
DRINK THE WATERS AT THE FAMOUS SPA 
CARLSBAD(NOW CALLED KARLOVY VARY) 
z hs opens 
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CENTER OF TRADE AND CULTURE --PRAGUE, THE CAPITAL, WHICH !S 


pOUrS 


NEW WORLD MUSIC IN TH. 
OLD WORLD-- ANTON DVORAK, 
NATIVE CZECH AND ONE-TIME 
DIRECTOR OF NEW YORK'S ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC, COMBINED AMERICAN 
INDIAN AND NEGRO MELODIES WITH 
CZECH RHYTHMS IN HIS NOTED 
*NEW WORLD SYMPHONY,” 


ate = 


ane i nee 


FAMED FOR MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE, HAS LONG BEEN THE CROSSROADS CITY 
BETWEEN CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE. CZECH UNIVERSITY WAS FOUNDED 


IN 1348. 


GP ee ee ae Oh ED ee Oe ee ee tT ee ee ee 


Lo. — 


Czechoslovakia and the principal countries 
of the world are as near as your own telephone. A three- 
minute conversation between Czechoslovakia and any 


place in the U. S. A. costs $12. 


Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 


ci st i a 





and prepackaged in the back of Lr 
market. y 
Union butchers perform the op...) 
tion, and in some cases unskilled y. 
ers do the wrapping, labeling, 
ing after the meat is cut. This poi. 
the way to further reduction in j..0) 
meat operation costs. Union officia) .f 
some cases have quietly accepted 4,f 
inevitable. But there are rumblings fro.) 
time to time of proposed union bans yf 
the whole prepackaging business. y 
e West Coast Experience—Here ».)) 
some examples of how markets that hap 
put prepackaging into practice in ¢ 
Los Angeles area are faring: 
Van’s Markets leases out meat confi 
cessions in 29 markets, operates its ow). 
in 21 others in Southern California, T)p 
date Van’s has put in prepackapgeifl 
smoked meats (hams, bacon, etc.), an; 
luncheon meats, is waiting out the pte 
packaged fresh meat trend for the pre: 
ent. 
Ralph Grocery Co. operates 31] bi:f 
supers in the Los Angeles area. Thy 
company originally had one experimen} 
tal prepackaging operation, has now inf 
stalled them in three new self-service 
markets. But Ralph says that custome} 
reaction to the program is mixed; th 
company has experienced no savings 0 
the new form of distribution. So it ha 
combined both poapeckagrs self-service 
and regular butcher service. The butch. 
ers cut and wrap meats for the sel 
service section during slow periods. 
King Cole Markets, Inc., in Lo 
Angeles and its big independent super 
market organization operating four big 
supers, put in an experimental prepack-& 
aging operation about a month ago. \of 
sales increases have been noted vet 
But the operator has saved considerable 
space: The self-service prepackaged mez 
operation takes about two-fifths of the 
space needed for a full butcher counter. & 
Greater All American Markets oper 
ates three units around Los Angeles. It 
pioneered two experimental self-service 
prepackaging operations back in 1946 
The company estimates that gross mea! 
sales in one market jumped from $4,000) 
to $12,000 a week. Labor costs dropped 
from 14% of gross sales to 7%. Mos 
customers liked the new form of dis 
tribution; for those who didn’t, Al 
American established two new services 
(1) a refrigerated locker service at 2 
low rental; and (2) a “will call’ service, 
whereby big customers call in their or 
ders and have them cut to specification 
But on the whole, an All-America 
sampling of consumer opinion showed 
most housewives liked prepackaging 
Main reasons: 
e Meat cuts can be examined mort 
closely and less hurriedly by the cus 
tomer. 
e Customer has freedom of choice and 
plenty of time to make up her mind. 
e She can pick an item to fit her budget 
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hout asking a butcher to weigh up 
number of cuts to find their prices. 

kan Francisco Starts—Up in San Fran- 
o, Lucky Stores, Inc., owned by 
hir & Co., an investment banking 


use, is also taking the new develop- 








“SLIP YOUR MITT” 


In today’s high-pressure mar- 
keting calendar, it’s a poor 
product that can’t claim a 
“week” of its own. Now it’s 
National “American Knit” 
Glove Week, coming up Nov. 
li. 

The Assn. of Knitted Gloves 
& Mitten Manufacturers is 
launching this, their second 
annual campaign, with two 
contests. As an opening broad- 
side, it offers $1,000 in U.S. 
savings bonds for the store that 
does the best promotion job 
during American Knit week. 
(Boston’s Filene’s won last 
year.) Followup salve is a con- 
test called ““Make Money with 
Music,” for the best tune for a 
lyric entitled “Slip Your Mitt.” 
Prize: a $100 bond. 

The somewhat esoteric title 
of the ditty is explained by a 
new fad which the association 
is hopefully promoting among 
the younger set. Coeds—male 
and female—have their names 
embroidered on their gloves. 
When being introduced, they 
simply say, “Slip your mitt,” 
instead of, “What’s your 
name?” 
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HETHER it’s in Arabia or 

Arkansas, progressive plant 
management relies on Cyclone 
Fence. In fact, it’s the most widely 
used property protection fence in 
the world. 

Expert design, sound construc- 
tion, and firm installation (by 
Cyclone’s own factory-trained 
crews)—those are the reasons for 
Cyclone’s record of. long, trouble- 
free service under rugged condi- 
tions and in all climates. 

We invite you to send for our 








Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dert. 4107 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


Name...... bs Fives. CED ER SEP ekenbadnn copeusvcancesocese 
ABECOSB. 000 ccc vedsces CS odeccecterercecess 605s0ecseeseeel sees 
CR va dvcdecccconccaagsceseceveccocesecs SUMBs cecceces in salt 
Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [J School; () Playground; 
DD Residence. Approximately.............. Ruse ey voketas Gees feet. 


free book on Cyclone Chain Link 
Fence. In addition to explaining 
Cyclone’s special features, it shows 
all of the 14 types which are avail- 
able to meet your particular re- 
quirements, 

No job is too large or too small 
—and our engineers will be glad to 
assist in your planning and esti- 
mating. No obligation, of course. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(American Steel & Wire Company) 

Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 

United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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Stop freight loss and 
damage at their source! 

















Seal containers firmly, 


Securely ! w you don’t, 


here's what happens 











Poorly marked 


ey Ar containers get lest 


remove old addresses! 














ROCK ISLAND LINES 
The Road of Planned Progress 




















HALLQ)WELL| for 
Office Appearance 
and Shop Utility 


Modern furniture of steel . . . built for 
durability and utility, yet designed 
with an eye to beauty . . . that's 
“Hallowell” Deluxe Shop Equipment 
of Steel. Available in a wide variety of 
styles and sizes, “Hallowell” will give 
you yeors more weor despite the hard- 
est usage. Write for your “Hallowell” 
Catalog, today.“Unbrako” and “Hal- 
lowell” Products are sold entirely 
through industrial Distributors. 


Over 44 Years in Business 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PA. Box tT) 

BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 

INDIANAPOLIS ST. Louts SAN FRANCISCO 








Off the line at Van Nuys, Calif., 
rolls the first production model 
(without body) of the tri-wheeled 
Davis—among the most persistent of 
“tomorrow's” cars (BW—Aug.9’47, 
p38). But 15,000 customers re- 
puted to have ordered the models 
must wait. The car, and nine like 
it, will first tour the nation to whet 
appetites and build up a market. 








Davis Car: Marketing First, Then Motoring 


When the first prototype wa 
unveiled two years ago (BW — 
Oct.6’45,p52), production was ex- 
pected “within six months.” Nov 
the builder, Gary Davis—ex-glamor- 
izer of movie stars’ cars—report 
that production is scheduled 


for Jan. 1, 1948. The projected | 
price remains unchanged: $995, | 
f.0.b. Los Angeles. | 

| 





ment seriously. Lucky operates 30 big 
supermarkets in the bay area. Recently 
it installed a self-service prepackaging 
unit in its newest supermarket in San 
Leandro, plans it for three other big 
markets now being built. 

Prepackaged meat for the San Lean- 
dro market is prepared at Lucky’s cen- 
tral warehouse and sent to the store 
prepackaged, labeled, and priced. Sales 
are more than satisfactory. 
©The Midwest~In the midwestern 
chain field, Kroger Co. (BW —Oct.11 
"47,p62) and Albers Super Markets, 
Inc., operate five self-service prepackag- 
ing units in Cincinnati. Three Kroger 
and two Albers stores feature the new 
service. 

Kroger’s Peebles Corner store sells 
fresh prepackaged meats exclusively to 
a big transient trade at that transporta- 
tion transfer point. Meat sales have 
increased 100% since the installation. 
e The East—Coming farther East, Phil- 
adelphia has only one big self-service, 
prepackaged fresh operation. Penn 
Fruit Co., large self-service market 
operator, has had an installation in one 
store for a year, feels this is no experi- 
ment but a normal development. 

In Boston, where the whole idea first 
saw the light of day back in 1939, the 
leading big stores have been quietly 


sawing wood for some years. First Na 
tional Stores was selling prepackaged 
meats at self-service meat counters it 
the Hartford district before the war 
During the war years it was largel 
abandoned. Last week Stop and Shop 
stores, big local chain, opened its first 
self-service prepackaged meat- operation 
in its Brookline Village store outside 
Boston. 

e Important Influence—One of the 
most important influences on prepack- 
aging is the E. I. du Pont de Nemour 
Co., makers of cellophane. 

Recently the company has perfected 
a special type of cellophane—MSAT-$' 
—which is good for fresh meat prepack- 
aging. Dupont advises that fresh meats 
for prepackaging should be kept at least 
24 hours at 32 to 35 F to harden the 
product. Cutting should be done at a 
room temperature of not over 40 de- 
grees. Meat cuts should then be ex- 
posed to the air from 15 to 60 minutes 
to “color.” Then the prepackaged meat 
should be held at 32 to 36 F. If these 
directions are followed the products will 
hold for 72 hours or longer in original 
packages without color loss. 

The Celanese Corp. of America is 
also active in AT gp It makes a 
film called Lumarith which can be 
heat-sealed. 
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PEASE “88-R" 


Engineering drawings and tracings are 
quickly and economically reproduced 
by the PEASE “88-R” which produces 
brilliant, clean-cut Whiteprints in a 
matter of seconds and at low cost. 


TOP PRODUCTION — up to 30 feet per 
minute of finished Whiteprints.. . when 
used with PEASE “K” speed, or other 
fast Whiteprint papers. 

BETTER PRINTS—true to scale, without 
distortion—they lie flat. Each print is 
unsurpassed for its sharpness and legi- 
bility. 

VERSATILE—cut sheets or rolls in one 
continuous, economical operation. 
Note: If your printmaking require- 
ments call for a smaller, equally effi- 
cient Whiteprint machine, investigate 
the PEASE “55-G”’.. . or if they call for 
Blueprints, the PEASE “22-W” pro- 
duces them at low per square foot cost. 





© Attach coupon to your 
| letterhead for a 238- 
page book of valuable 
information on the 
complete PEASE line. 


THE C. F. PEASE COMPANY 
2608 West Irving Park Road 
Chicago 18, Illinois 
I am interested in receiving more information 
and prices on 
‘55-G”’ 


O PEASE ‘‘88-R” 0 PEASE * 
PEASE ‘'22-w” 


I shall be glad to receive the valuable 238 
page book describing PEASE EQUIPMENT. 


Name____ we eee eee 
0 REESE ee 
Address___ 


Sexeaamn ; to salistba 


—— oe ee oe oe ea oe 


| ener j 


Wee 











Franchised Beer 


Brewers’ Best Associates 
licenses local brewers to use its 
name, formula. Result: national 
distribution, ads for local brews. 


For many years small independent 

brewers have cast envious eyes at the 
tremendous volume of business done by 
the makers of nationally advertised 
brands of beer. But their ability to com- 
pete was limited. For one thing, they 
couldn’t afford to advertise on a na- 
tional scale. And they didn’t have the 
distribution systems necessary to put 
their products on a coast-to-coast basis. 
The best they could do was to try to 
gain local or regional acceptance for 
their brews. 
e Way Out—Now the small brewers 
have found a new way to compete. 
‘Brewers’ Best Associates, Inc., of New 
York, has licensed various independent 
brewers to use its formula for Brewers’ 
Best Premium Beer. The beer is brewed 
locally by the indepéndent, promoted 
on a national scale by the New York 
company. 

Since B.B.A.’s formation in April of 
this year, the program has gained plenty 
of momentum. Last week Brewers’ Best 
announced that Brooklyn’s George Eh- 
ret Brewery, Inc., had been granted the 
franchise for the New York City area. 
This brought the number of U. S. brew- 
ers making the new brand to 21. 

e Franchise Plan—The operation of the 
Brewers’ Best plan is very similar to 
franchise plans already in effect for pro 
duction of many soft drinks. The New 
York company grants a franchise to an 
independent brewer; this entitles him 
to use the B.B.A. formula, market the 
product under the Brewers’ Best label. 

The franchise entails some responsi- 
bilities, too. The brewer must sell a 
certain set minimum of Brewers’ Best. 
And he must maintain the standard of 
quality set by B.B.A. in New York. 
B.B.A. has already dropped one brewer 
whose beer did not meet the standards. 

One other important responsibility is 

the payment of $1.25 a barrel by the 
brewer to the New York company. Of 
this amount, $1 goes into national ad- 
vertising. The rest pays B.B.A.’s ex- 
penses and provides a profit for the 
owners. 
e Two-Way Profits—The independent 
brewer need not give up his own private 
brand in order to turn out Brewers’ 
Best. B.B.A. is willing to let-him turn 
out all he wants as long as he sells his 
allotment of Brewers’ Best. 

This arrangement gives the local 
brewer a nice chance for a double play: 
he can still promote his local brew for 
the followers it may have picked up in 





TO THE LAST DROP 


Most food prices are inching 
up. But in Los Angeles, a price 
war between two big chains has 
cut the price of a cup of coffee 
to tiie irreducible minimum. 
Thrifty Drug Co. (annual vol- 
ume, $60-million) kicked off by 
dropping coffee—elsewhere 7¢ 
to 10¢—to 5¢ “to keep prices 
down.” Rexall’s Owl and Son- 
tag stores countered with a 4¢ 
cup. Thrifty came back with 
3¢ coffee (that’s where the 
photographer gave up). Then 
Thrifty made it a penny a cup 
if a customer bought a 45¢ 
spaghetti special. Ina few days 
it gave coffee away with dough- 
nuts. Rexall answered with free 
coffee with any food purchase. 
Thrifty matched the offer. 
Neither chain knows where it 
goes from here. But both re- 
port that business is “terrific.” 











the past; and he can ride B. B.A.’s na 
tional promotion of Brewers’ Best to try 
to steal a part of the beer market awav 
from such national brands as Budweiser, 
Pabst, and Schlitz. Since local brands 
customarily sell for less than the national 
brands (with which Brewers’ Best will 
compete pricewise), the local brewer 
can offer products in both the high- and 
low-priced fields. 

¢ Promotion—B.B.A. spent $300,000 on 
national advertising in the first six 
months of its existence; next year the 
company expects to spend well over 
$1.5-million. 

At present the 21 franchised brewers 
handle manufacture and distribution o! 
Brewers’ Best in all 48 states. Before 
the end of the year B.B.A. plans to add 
ten more brewers. 
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Two of the Dany benefits being realized through power plant 


modernization = well illustrated by the experience of a southern 
manufacturer of*asbestos products. Not only was steam capacity 
ost reduced 25 per cent by replacing six old 


INTEGRAL-FURNACE BOILERS. 


increased, but fue 
boilers with two B& 


— 


“We expanded our 2a increased our demand for steam 
hée\new boilers got into operation. We would 
ith the old ones. As it was, the new 


considerably just after t 
have been unable to take care of the situation 
boilers ran away with the load. All in all, we are very much pleased with their 
performance and feel that they are one of the bes*investments 

we ever made,” this company reports. 


By paying off in actual dollars and cents. modernization such as this — based on 
B&W ideas and products — is helping to offset rising fuel costs . . . helping to 

reduce operation and maintenance expenses in industries of all types. Perhaps a B&W 
engineer can point the way to one of the best investments YOU ever made. 


modernization makes sense...DOLLARS too 














Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for Marine Service . . Water- 

Cooled Furnaces . . Superheaters . . Economizers . . Air Heaters . . Pulverized- 

Coal Equipment . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . Oil, Gas and Multifuel Burners . . 

Refractories . . Process Equipment . . Seamless and Welded Tubes and Pipe 
for All Pressure and Mechanical Applications. 























For a smoother-running business 
MULTIPLY YOUR MESSAGES 


ACME SAYS THEY WEREN’T 
TOLD ABOUT OUR PRICE 
CHANGES? WHY, | SENT 

"EM THE NEW LIST! 


YOU SHOULD 
HAVE SENT THEM 
30 COPIES SO 
EVERYONE THERE 
WOULD KNOW. 


7a 
MULTIPLy § 
Wye 


Business runs on multiplied messages. 
Every day you convey information to your 
customers, prospects, distributors and your 
own organization. What is the best way to be 
sure that everyone concerned receives the 
essential information he needs? 

Here in this compact Hammermill idea- 
book, ‘‘Multiply Your Messages,” you will 
find the best way for the particular job you 
want to do. Individually typed letters? Auto- 
matically typed? Multi-printed? Plate printed? 
Stencil duplicated? Spirit or gelatin dupli- 
cated ? Letterpress? Each process is briefly ex- 
plained .. . which can do what job best... 
mechanical hints, etc. You'll find it helpful, 
we believe. It’s free. Just send the coupon. 


SEND FOR IT... 
IT’S FREE! 


Hammermill has the right paper for 
each “multiplying” process. These 
too are described in this book. 


LOOK FOR TWE walermarx 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me—FREE—a copy of “Multiply Your Messages.” 





Name Position 
(Please be SURE to attach to, or write on, your business letterhead ) 

















THE PACKAGH, ready for shipping, looks 
like a box for a large umbrella 


Trees by Box 


Seattle firm prepackages, 
ships Christmas trees direct to 
customers. Late cutting makes 
them arrive forest-fresh. 


Now come prepackaged Christmas 
trees, cut in the Pacific Northwest in 
December and shipped forest-fresh in 
individual moisture-sealed containers. 

The product is called Giftree. It is be- 
ing marketed by a new organization, 
Pacific Evergreens, Inc., of Seattle, 
headed by Milo W. Morris. With each 
tree will go an assortment of fresh-cut 
greens—branches of Northwest ever 
greens, sprigs of colorful native huckle- 
berry, Oregon shrubs, and a picce of 
mistletoe. There will also be four picces 
of plywood that lock together, without 
nails or screws, to form a stand. 

e On Order Only—Normal commercial 
Christmas tree cuttings begin in Octo 
ber. Pacific Evergreens, however, will 
cut only on order and not before Dec. |. 
Before shipment, each tree butt will be 
fitted with a metal cannister. This will 
be filled with wet peat moss containing 
a chemical to help absorb water. Tests 
show that on delivery the tree appears 
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E CONTENTS, fresh-cut Christmas 
ee, comes complete with a plywood stand 


fresh and fragrant as when cut. 
ere’s another advantage, too: Needles 

ill not ignite from a match or candle. 

The method of handling was actually 
eveloped before the war. But this is 
he first year of commercial operation. 
ales promotion will be concentrated in 
he San Francisco Bay area through five 

Mores of Hale Brothers. Shipments will 
be direct to customers. Gift orders from 
jorthwest residents to friends through 

Mhe country are also being pushed. 

™® Production Line Basis—Because the 

Wrutting and shipping season will run 

mpnly 10 to 14 days, packing is being set 
pon a three-shift production-line basis. 
mppecial equipment includes a funnel- 

Bhaped metal loading tube for sliding 

fahe bundle of greens into the end of 

'® carton. This must be done without 

mpreaking branches or scarring the paraf- 
ne moisture seal. 

Douglas Fir is exceptionally supple. 
lence it is one of the few types of 
Jhristmas trees which can be com- 
pressed into a small-size carton and yet 
vill spring into shape on unloading. 

Conservation Angle—Trees will be 
packed in lengths from three to six feet. 
Prices including greens and stand range 
rom $4.50 to $7.50 prepaid anywhere 
n the country. 

One advantage sponsors see in this 
iethod: Conservation of growing stock 
by avoiding the waste of cutting for 
narkets where normally many trees re- 
iain unsold on Christmas Day. 


DUMONT PLUGS DUMONT 


Television stepped dramatically out of 
he bar and grill division this week and 
vent high hat for the Boston Confer- 
nce on Distribution. 

DuMont Television Network spon- 
ored the elaborate program. . Its prob- 
tems in doing so were unusual. The 
‘ompany flew the complete telecastin 
mit to Boston (which has no suc 
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$2250 more profit 


per year... 


writes the E. M. Holmes Transportation Co. 


wre 
ertisins- 








H™: PROOF that Reynolds Aluminum Truck Bodies increase 
profits. The E. M. Holmes Transportation Company made 
$15 more profit per trip . . . estimates $2250 more profit per year. 


An experienced body fabricator in your own locality has a com- 
plete stock of Reynolds van-type truck bodies made from standard 
parts. You have your choice of over 10,000 different combinations 
of body models, lengths, doors and linings. Repairs can be made 
quickly from standard parts in stock . . . no costly layups. 

These revolutionary van-type truck bodies are in volume pro- 
duction today. For further information write Reynolds Metals Co., 
Truck & Trailer Div., 1419-A Dixie Highway, Louisville 1, Ky. 


“ 


2266-B 








ASBESTOS IN ACTION station), installed it in the la} atorie 


of Massachusetts Institute of | echyg J 
ogy. It completely wired the Stat. pf 
Hotel where the conference wa. held ., B 
pipe the program into the ses.on 

Second problem was the pres: ntatio, 
of a live commercial television 
demonstrate fully the commer: :,] x 
sibilities inherent in the new » 
The Boston show was sponsore< 
Du Mont, advertised Du Mont ¢ 
vision receiving sets. Televisio 
ners believe that the radio-ty; 
mercial can be eliminated froin tele 
vision shows. To prove it, Du Mo, 
opened right into the show itsel 
product became part of the sh: 
much of the action and dialogue 
volved around the television set 

“The skit utilizes just two of the 
many techniques that television pro 
vides for driving home a sales messag 
said Lawrence Phillips, Du Mont net 
director. “We worked the product int 
the script showing its use and enjoy 
ment in natural dramatic sequence, an 
then showed the nature of the entertain 
ment that can be enjoyed through the 
use of the product.” 











WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Manhattan’s R. H. Macy & Co. spent 
months conditioning San Francisc 
shoppers to its name. First in small 
then in progressively bolder type. The 
Macy name was linked to that 


WHILE HIS TOOTH watches the birdie, X-ray ‘ 
takes a snapshot with a hefty burst of O Connor, Moffatt & Co. in mew Spap 
oe Be : : advertisements. Last week Macy 
juice”. Thousands and thousands of hd the final plunge. Henceforth th 
volts! Brother, what an insulation test! BS r — erable department store acquired 
FE. years ago (BW-—Jul.14'45,p32) will | 
MANY X-RAY machines, an important known as “Macy’s, San Francisco.” 
part of the electrical insulation job is 2 Use of the parent name is not a hard 
safely handled by control boards mounted ‘ee. ; and-fast Macy policy (affiliates in oth: 


. . itie av tained their origin 
on K&M Ebonized Asbestos. Because of cities _have sig m ap 
names). In this case, decision to usé 


its high dielectric strength, Ebonized | ° it resulted from polls conducted among 
Asbestos is ideal for tough, high-voltage ; O’Connor, Moffatt shoppers and 
service. r San Francisco streets. 
Macy’s, San Francisco, will not 
PERFECT FOR switchboards, bus bar runs, adopt the New York store’s pay-casl 
compartment linings and such, it is im- | and-save policy. The store will continue 
to extend credit to charge-account cus 
tomers and solicit new accounts. 





+ 


mune to moisture and oil, and actually 
grows tougher with age. 





WRITE US for full technical information on as P.S. 
this, or other K&M Products: “Century” The Governor of Arkansas initiated a 
Asbestos Corrugated for durable construc- Typical X-ray control unit, public relations campaign for the state 


; ‘ mounted on K&M Ebonized . 

tion work; K&M Asbestos Textiles for Asbestos. Up to 52,000 volts by sending Arkansas-made products t 

insulation and general fire-proofing; pass safely through here! the governors of the other 47 states 
ne : Included in the package were nylon 


Sprayed “Limpet”* Asbestos sound stockings, miniature baseball bats, scis 
absorbing material. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. sors, clocks, paint, pottery, leicicating 
g oil, and farm produce. 

Nature made -hsbeslos... Vacuum cleaners are past their sell- 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind since 1873 ers’ market, according to an executive 
of General Electric Co. “In the.future, 


KEASBEY & MATTISON [hic tdéea. “profits witli depend... 0 
COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA skill in advertising, merchandising, and 
iN CANADA—ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD. «MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER selling. 
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} The important changes which have taken place in the 
}outheast since prewar days are presented in the following 
Hreport. Thus, region by region, the nation has been 
analyzed. 
© Next: the national summary. 











NO. 7 THE SOUTHEAST 


The old South is fast becoming the new South. 

A dozen years ago, a catchline was created to charac- 
terize the region: America’s No. 1 Economic Problem. 
\t that time, things were going so poorly below the 
§ Mason-Dixon line that the Southerners themselves didn’t 
object to the label. 

No one was at all sure how long it would take to lick 
the problem. No one knew then what was in store for 
the region south of the Ohio river and east of the Missis- 
SIppl. 

No one foresaw the coming of war. No one imagined 
that war, which had once laid the Southland prostrate, 
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could be an economic aid. And yet it happened that way. 

For World War II did bring to the South an era of 
better times—even boom times in some places. And the 
gains made in war days were not canceled out as the 
postwar period lengthened out. 

Income in the 10 states of the Southeast reallv climbed. 
Total income advanced 166% from 1939 to 1946 (the 
U. S. gain was 130%). 

Even more breathtaking was the rise in income per 
person. In the Southeast, there was an increase of 160% 
in per capita income—the highest in the nation. 

Income increases such as those were found to have a 
profound effect on the whole economy of the region. Or, 
it may be more- proper to say that it was the economy of 
the region which precipitated the lift in income. One 
thing is certain: What transpired in the Southeast may 
appear plain and simple. But it isn't. 

If there is still any reason to call this region America’s 
No. 1 Economic Problem, it is only because the region’s 
economics are so hard to understand. 

A case could be made to show that the South did 
poorly in the war and postwar period. By referring to 
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SOUTHEAST SALES OUTRUN U. S. 


How trade caught up with income 
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some of the usual over-all business indicators, industry 
and agriculture appeared to have lagged economically. 
Take factory jobs for an example: They were up only 
42% in this region while the gain was 467% for the entire 
nation. So it would appear that the South slipped as far 
as industry is concerned. 

Now look at agriculture. Total production on farms 
in the South increased only about 15% from 1939 to 1946 
whereas the national farm output rise was over 25%. So it 
would also seem that the South was a laggard in the farm 
production race. 

There are even more figures which could support the 
thesis that the South was a poor performer since 1939. 
But let us look at some still different figures to prove that 
the reverse is true. 

What about industry? 

Measured in terms of the share of U. S. jobs, the South 
made advances in virtually every line. A larger share was 
captured in lumber, textiles, furniture, chemicals, and 
food. That is certainly indicative of industrial progress 
in the South. 

What about agriculture? 

Percentagewise, the South had a greater increase in 
tractorized farms than the U. S. as a whole. Its share of 
U. S. farm receipts also increased. That sounds like prog- 
ress on the farm front. 

Truly, the South offers a study in curious contrast. In 
some ways, the region shows important gains when cer- 
tain yardsticks are applied. And in other ways, the region 
shows unimpressive gains which, by comparison with the 
entire nation, really should appear on the debit side. 

A full analysis is the only way to determine what really 
happened in the past seven years and what is the real eco- 
nomic position of the South today. Even before a thor- 
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ough-going examination of the region in the ©, a : 
postwar period is undertaken, it is advisable to kn. \ whe 
the region was like before that. 


Makeup of the Market 


King Cotton was enthroned in the South in the car... 7 
days of American history. For this is the regio.) ¢), 9 
monly associated with that agricultural commod ‘ 

The other Southern crop specialty is tobacco. imo; 
tant ever since the days of Sir Walter Raleigh. But ) 
came into real eminence only in the last 25 years 2. cig, [ 
ette consumption shot skyhigh. 

Dependence of the South on cotton and tobacco make 
the region’s economy a highly volatile one. When pric: 
of those commodities were high, the whole economy 
flourished. But when those prices were on the skids, ai) B 
business suffered. Meanwhile, repetitious plantings oi 
cotton and tobacco mined the soil. Erosion and soil ¢ : 
haustion took their toll over the years and made the} 
South, so dependent on the land, look wellnigh hopeles : 

The two-crop monopoly was challenged as diversifica. © 
tion of crops was slowly adopted by Southern farmer, F 
Gradually there was a shift to food, feed, and oil crop: 
For a long time when the circus was in winter quarters in 
the South, it was necessary to ship in hay and other feed 
for the animals. é 

Following a period of sharp price declines and over 
loaded markets in the depression years of the 30s, South 
ern agriculture got an unexpected lift. It was the inau. § 
guration of the AAA program under the Roosevelt Ad 
ministration. Price supports and benefit payments pro 
vided the means to get Southern farmers back on their 
feet. Millions of bales of cotton went into warehouses 
under government loan, thus removing a great surplus 


- from the active market. 


Importance of farming to the Southeastern region i: 
quite evident. It is most clearly shown in a regional occu: 
pational breakdown, as contrasted with the U.S. (em 
ployment groups as percent of total employment) : 


Group Southeast LS 


Professional 5% 7% 
Nonfarm proprietors 6 9 
RI ed fc coe ee we 1] 18 
Skilled workers 8 1] 
Semiskilled workers 17 20 
Unskilled workers 33 24 
Farm proprietors . . . ay 20 1] 


If you combine the 20% classed as farm proprictors 
with the 14% who are farm workers, you find that 34% 
of the entire working force draw their living from agricul- 
ture. A total of 18% fall in the combined farm occupa- 
tional group for the nation as a whole, made up of 11% 
identified as farm proprietors and 7% as farm workers. 

The high percentage of farm workers also poses a prob- 
lem for the South. This is a region where tenant farmers 
and sharecroppers are thicker than anywhere else. Their 
low income level has always been a drag on the region, 
holding its total income down and the per capita income 
depressed far below the national average. 
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Southeast draws more income 





from agriculture and government... went up most... 
: (Type of income as percent of total, 1939) 
? Income Source * $.E. U.S. 0 100 
. SE: 
: MANUFACTURING U.S. 
g 




















: S.E. 
t U.S. 
7H AGRICULTURE 

: Y/ S.E. 
. NT 59.28.79 

‘ GOVERNME A yy yy U.S. 





PROPERTY 11.4 




















S.E. 


U. $ . eseeee oe eeee 


ALL OTHER 














*Manufacturing: payrolls only; Government: civilian and military pay, plus allotments; Kt 
Agriculture: farm proprietors; Property: rents, dividends and interest; All Other: income from trades, services, utilities etc. 


Dete: 1939 — Dept. of Commerce 
1946 — Business Week 


SOUTHEAST INCOME OUTSTRIPS U.S. INCOME 


And those types of income 


(Percent gains, 1939 to 1946, by type of income) 








So total Southeast income 
increased more, too. 


(1939 total income equals 100) 
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Regional Industry 


With a rural economy and’a large population, the re- 
gion had much to buy above what it produced. Not 
much effort was made to carry the region’s raw materials 
eyond the unfinished state. 

Raw cotton was ginned and baled and shipped away. 
Inbound shipments included cotton cloth and cotton gar- 
ments made elsewhere from the South’s own cotton. 

Lumber from Southern forests was shipped north to be 
ieturned later as furniture and ether wood products. 

The South got its first real taste of industry when cot- 
ton mills began migrating from New England. The trek 
to the Piedmont was largely induced because the area 
was a source of cheap labor, it was right at the source of 
raw material, and was as close to many new markets. 

In 1914, 60% of all cotton textiles were made in the 
north and 40% in the South. By 1937, the percentages 
were reversed. 

Not all textile workers in the South work in cotton 
mills. Others are in allied lines, such as rayon and nylon. 

Furniture making developed gradually into a sizable in- 
dustry mostly concentrated in North Carolina, western 
Virginia, and West Virginia. The lumber business, on 
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which furniture leaned, has continued to grow steadilv. 

In somewhat the Same manner as the South conceli- 
trated on a few farm crops, the region put the industrial 
emphasis on a few manufacturing specialties—textiles, 
lumber, and furniture. 

The predominant position of these lines and the small 
ness of diversification is shown in the following table 
(percentage of all U.S. factory jobs in the Southeast) . 


1939 1946 Change 
We otc ots BUC L wee 7 13.1 —0.6 
Peniee 5 2S IS 9.8 9.0 —0.8 
Metals, etc. ....... 7.0 7.0 0 
Machinery ......... 2.1 2.0 —0.] 
Transp. equipment... 3.3 4.1 +0.8 
ee en ee ee 34.3 39.1 +4.8 
a ar 219 23.8 +19 
Stone, clay & glass... 16.5 14.5 —2.0 
Nondurables ......... 16.6 17.3 +0.7 
Seetmee oe oda Sac 42.2 45.9 -+-3.7 
Apparel & leather... . 7 8.9 +1.2 
Food & tobacco..... 12.5 14.5 +2.0 
Paper & printing.... 7.5 8.2 +0.7 
Chemicals—oil—rub- 
DOR i Fic weeds ous 13.5 14.8 +1.3 
Miscellaneous 25 z +0.3 


Textiles alone account for over 30% of Southeast fac- 
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tory jobs. Apparel, lumber, and furnitute bring the pro- 
portion over one-half of the total. 

Despite a seeming decline in over-all Southern indus- 
trial importance during the war period, the region’s share 
in most lines actually rose. Textile jobs rose only 20% 
in the South vs. 46° for all U.S. industry, thereby hold 
ing down the Southeast total. 

Diversification and industrial progress actually went on 
all during the 30s. Just as federal aid benefited agricul- 
ture, it helped manufacturing before the war too. 

TVA drew lots of new industry. Minimum wages 
raised urban buying power. Paper, aluminum, and chem- 
icals moved into the South. Southeast factory jobs rose 
from 1929 to 1939 while the U'S. total fell. 

The net effect was a prewar rise in relative income. As 
a percentage of the U.S. per capita average, Southeast 
per capita income gained from 51% in 1929 to 57% in 
1939. 


WAR AND POSTWAR 


Towering above everything else in the South’s perform- 
ance in the years 1939 to 1946 is the tremendous upward 
climb of income. There was plenty of room to climb, of 
course. The region had the lowest per capita income in 
the nation, $305 in 1939. This shot up to $789 in 1946. 

Naturally in a region having a very low income per 
person and having low property income, taxes are lower. 
In 1939, taxes were only 0.9% of income in the South 
but the percentage rose to 7.4% in 1946. The U.S. 
change was from 1.3% to 11.0% in the same period. 

So, the regional net income gains are even more tre- 
mendous than those in total gross and per capita income. 
The gain in the Southeast in total net income was 148%, 
better by far than the 106% for the country. Similarly, 
the per capita rise is more astonishing than ever when 
recast on a net basis. Figured on percentage of the U.S. 
average, the regional gross rise was from 57% to 68%; the 
regional net rise carried it up to 71%. 

What really pushed incomes up in the South? 
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e Government pay was a big but a temporary facto, 
Mildness of the climate made the area a near'y jq., 
place to train troops. So the War Dept. spotte: ma), 
cantonments, depots, and training camps ther 
stretched from Ft. Belvoir in northern Virginia id hr 
Knox in northern Kentucky all the way down to Cay 


tropical Florida. 

Government income in the South went up 33> 
compared with a 190% rise for the U.S. No other regioy 
had as high a gain from taxpayers’ money. 


¢ Farmers did better than they had for sometime. |}; : 
true that the farm income gain was only 215% in thi © 


region compared with 256% for the U.S. But it mus 
be remembered that farm income accounted for |2.9° 
of the total to start with here while it is only 5.8% natio; 
ally. And farm income went up more than other incon, 


¢ Price and wage rises in Southern specialties caused , 


good share of the total income gain too. 


The factory payroll gain in the South was greater thay 


the U.S. increase even though the regional gain in factor 
jobs was less than the nation. 
lot faster than in most other lines. So did wages in coal 
and lumber, also district specialties. 

Cotton prices got their usual bit of inflation from war 
This benefited the cotton planter by jacking up hi 
prices about four times prewar. 

The region’s labor force only grew 6% in the war and 
postwar years, as against 11% for the nation. Just as the 
total U.S. farm population declined, so did the region’; 
farm employment decline. But the decline was sharper, 
14% for the Southeast compared with 11% for the 
nation. Even with that size drop, there was still one 
out of four employed on farms in the South in 1946 

The gain in factory jobs ran about the same in the 


. region and the nation (42% vs. 46%). Since the region 


was taking a licking on population and the farm working 
force was slipping rapidly, the new factory workers must 
have come from the farm. 

Actually, there was a prewar trend in the South toward 
urbanization. The war simply accentuated the shift from 
rural areas to the cities. 

The addition of several million troops to the South's 
population obscured an important fact: The civilian popv- 
lation was in a state of relative decline. From 1939 to 
1946, the region’s population was up only 3.2%, com 
pared with a 7.0% increase for the U.S. But the South 
has a higher birth rate, which should have resulted in a 
bigger gain, not smaller. The clear conclusion is that 
there has been emigration. 

Who migrated? Many negroes went up north to find 
jobs in war plants at Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, or out 
west to San Francisco and Los Angeles. Some of the 
white population, particularly from the border states of 
Kentucky and West Virginia, left their homes to seek 
employment in northern cities. A Georgia farm school 
dean says that many rural counties have lost as much a 
25% of their population since 1940. Probably the total 
out-migration ran between 1-million and 1.5-million 
Migration of that magnitude made three big impres 
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ons on the Southeast: It eased the pressure on the labor 
sarket, it tightened the labor market, and it lifted wages. 
The war brought new industrial plants to the region 
d caused old ones to expand. 
A large increase in steel capacity of the Tennessee Coal, 
ton & Railroad Co. at Birmingham and Weirton Steel 
nd Wheeling Steel in West Virginia was undertaken. 
hipyards in Newport News, Norfolk, Jacksonville, Pas- 
lagoula, Mobile, Charleston and Savannah were ex- 
panded many times over prewar size. Coal production 
was stepped up too. 

Numerous ordnance works and arsenals were built by 
he Army. In Tennessee, for example, the Wolf Creck 
prdnance plant was built at Milan, the Volunteer ord- 
ance works at Chattanooga, the Chickasaw ordnance 
works at Millington, and the Holston ordnance works at 
‘ingsport. Four plants were built in Alabama—the Coosa 


River and Alabama ordnance plants in the Sylacauga- 


hildersburg area and the Huntsville arsenal and Red- 


: stone ordnance plant at Huntsville. 


In aircraft, the Bell Aircraft Co. plant at Marietta, 


Ga, was the largest. Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
7Corp. operated plants at Nashville and Miami. Fisher 
PBody Division of General Motors Corp. manufactured 
wing sections at Memphis. There was a Bechtel-McCone 
aircraft modification center at Birmingham. 


In chemicals, the expansion was chiefly in Tennessee. 


| Plants included one at Knoxville operated by Rohm & 


Haas Co., the National Carbon Co. plant at Columbia, 
the Tennessee Copper Co. operation at Copperhill, the 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. plant and the Quaker Oats 
plant at Memphis and the Tennessee Products Corp. 
plant at Chattanooga. 

Production of aluminum bulked large in the South. 
The Aluminum Ore Co. produced alumina at Mobile, 
the Reynolds Alloy Co. made sheets, rods, and bars at 
Listerhill, Ala. 

Many of these war plants have been converted to 
peacetime use, automatically building up Southern in- 
dustry. For example, National Carbon Co. has leased the 
plant at Columbia, Tenn., and Rohm & Haas Co. pur- 
chased the Knoxville plant it operated during the war. 
Tennessee Products Co. bought the plants it operated at 
Mobile and Chattanooga and leased the sulphuric acid 
plant at the Alabama Ordnance Works in Svlacauga. 

The successful postwar conversions of these and other 
plants in the area have gone a long way to give the South 
a variety of modern type manufacturing facilities. With 
them as a nucleus, continued expansion is possible. 


PROSPECTS 


Diversification is the key to the South’s future. 

In agriculture, the salvation lies in getting farther away 
from dependence on two chief crops—cotton and to- 
bacco, 

A good start has been made in this direction, it is true. 
Cotton acreage already is down from 17-million acres in 
1929 to 7-million in 1946. But the South can hardly hope 
to make livestock raising a real contribution to farm in- 
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SOUTHERNERS VIEW FUTURE 


A survey of a cross-section of businessmen in the South- 
east was made by Business Week to get the regional slant 
on what's ahead. Replies to our questions follow: 









Asked of: Question: % Yes Question 

1, All Do you feel Southeast busi- 407 in 1950 
ness will do better in 1947 n< } than in 
than in 1946? ~~ 1946? 

2. All Do you think the Southeast In 1950 > 
will outdo the U.S. in 1947 than in 46 
compored with 1946? 1946? * 

3. All Do you think the South- 


east's rise in wage rates 
will slow down its rate of 
manufacturing growth? 


4. Manvfacturers\ 
Do you believe the region 
can expand as fast now in 
diversified industry as it 
has in specialties? 


5. General* ol 


6. General*® 


® ® @@ ©@ 


Do you expect Southeast 
farm mechanization to 
speed up to the national 
trend? 


Will the Southeast farm 
trend toward more food 
production step up in years 
to come? 


7. General* 


*Includes Banks, Public Utilities, Newspapers, Advertising Agencies, Railroads. 


A great majority of businessmen below the Mason Dixon 
line are sure that 1947 is turning out to be a better business 
year than 1946. About half of them are just as confident 
about a higher volume of business three years hence. 

Even more of the reporting businessmen believe that in 
both 1947 and 1950 Dixieland will do better than the 
nation as a whole. 

Higher wage rates in the South are classed as a hind- 
rance to manufacturing growth by only a minority; three 
out of four think wage rises will not slow down industrial 
expansion in the region. Furthermore, a great diversifica- 
tion of industry is on the way, according to Southern 
business leaders. 

Two main trends in agriculture are envisioned by busi- 
nessmen in the South: a speedup in farm mechanizati6n; 
and a continuing shift from fiber to food crops, 





Data: Business Week. BUSINESS WEEK 








come so long as it is necessary to import feed, for ex- 
ample. 

In industry, less reliance on Southern specialties, such 
as textiles and lumber, and more emphasis on other in- 
dustrial activity are called for. 

The entry of this region into newsprint manufacturing 
is an example of the kind of broadening out which will 
increase the South’s position. The whole paper industry 
has been growing fast. And the South is beginning to 
make headway in chemicals, farm equipment, tires, 
aluminum, auto assembly. 

Formerly, a selling point for attracting industry was 
cheap labor. That factor is diminishing in importance as 
the general wage level of the region continues to rise. 

Federal minimum wages began the lift in the 30s. 
Tightening of the Southern labor market, in part through 
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Where Dixie Dollars Go 


Southeastern states have the lowest per capita 
incomes in the country. But less of those low 
incomes is paid in taxes or saved. So the South- 
east share of U.S. sales last year was 14.0% vs. 
its 12.8% proportion of income. 

Despite lower incomes, Southeast sales _pat- 
terns follow U.S. lines. More is spent on food 
because so little is home-grown; and so less is 
spent on luxuries like restaurants. But much the 
same proportion of sales goes into apparel, build- 
ing materials, and the like. Fuel expenditures are 
lower because of the warmer climate. 

Here’s the 1939 sales breakdown (as percent of 
total): 

Southeast 
28.2% 


Difference 
+4.0 

y —3.2 

13. —0.3 
‘ —1.] 

+0.4 

+1.3 

+2.1 


Apparel 
Drug Stores 
Filling Stations... 
Automotive 15. 
Bldg. mat. & 

home furn.....10.6 10. +0.2 
Other fuel, etc... .11.9 8. — 3.4 


Less trade is done by chains in this more rural 
region than in the U.S. generally—19.6% as 
compared with 21.7%. 

With higher birth rates here, as in the South- 
west, there are proportionately fewer oldsters 
over 60 years. There are more youngsters under 
18 than in the U.S. as a whole. 











emigration and in part through introduction of high-pay 
industries, also helped narrow wage differentials during 
the war. 

The strong postwar demand for textiles, lumber, and 
coal likewise contributed. The spread of labor unions 
and union organizing drives, even though not making 
much headway, have similarly influenced wages. 

The national minimum wage law met most resistance 
from the South when it was being considered in Con- 
gress. 

In the 10 years since it has been in effect, Southern 
employers by and large accommodated themselves to it. 
Now, with a 40¢ statutory minimum exceeded in all 
manufacturing lines, the question is hardly whether the 
present level is too high. 

One prominent textile mill operator says he would like 
to see Congress boost the minimum to 75¢ or at least 
65¢ an hour. Although that would put a floor under 
labor costs at that level, he says it would also make better 
customers out of the higher wage earners. 

Higher income per farmer probably will stem from 
further mechanization. Certainly, the South has a long 
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way to go in this direction. Tractorized farms w< 

4.1% in 1940 to 8.6% in 1945. This compares 

climb from 23% to 34% in the nation. And the 

share of all tractors in the U.S. moved up from 
% in the same period. 

Arrival of the mechanical cotton picker, flan 
vator, and power chopper will be as influential 
course of farming here as the combine was in the : 
wheat belt. 

But farm mechanization also presents a critica 
lem. What is to be done with the displaced lal; 

Probably, the answer will be in a continued emig: stioy 
Probably, there will be a continuing shift with 
region from farm to city. 


WITHIN THE REGION 


The South is primarily a farming region. No state ; 
less agricultural in character than the U.S. aycrag 
Florida in 1946 had 14% of its labor force on farms, thy 
same as the national distribution. 

All the rest of the Southern states are more rural tha 
that. Mississippi is at the top with farm workers account 
ing for 44% of its labor force. 

The South definitely cannot be classified as an indus 
trial region. No state is more industrial than the U.S. 
(factory workers are 25% of the national labor force). 

The two Carolinas come closest—North Carolina has 
24% of its working population on factory jobs and South 
Carolina has 23%. They were industrialized before the 
war came along. In fact, they showed small percentag. 
increases from 1939 to 1946 because of their many textile 
mills, always slow moving in times of wide business 
Swings. 

Florida is the least industrialized with only 9% of its 


‘ labor force in factories. It also showed the smallest in- 


crease in industrialization from 1940 to 1946. At the 
same time, it had the smallest decline in its farm labor 
force, which went down only 4%. 

In this region which had a large measure of out-migra- 
tion, there are wide differences in population changes by 
states. 

Biggest losers were West Virginia, Mississippi, and 
Kentucky—all showing actual declines in population 
since the last census. 

Florida and Virginia had population gains greater than 
the regional or U.S. average. The southernmost state 1s 
drawing to it more people seeking to avoid the more 
rigorous weather up North. Virginia got a large measure 
of its new inhabitants because of its proximity to Wash 
ington, D.C. which cannot house all government work 
ers. 

The greatest degree of similarity among the states of 
the Southeast is in income. 

All states with one exception—West Virginia—had 
total income gains greater than the U.S. 

All states had per capita income gains better than the 
national rise. But all of the Southern states stayed below 
the U.S. dollar average—Florida is closest with a $1,001 
income because of its wealthy, property income class. 
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SURVEYING THE SOUTHEAST 


A breakdown of the Southeast market and of the changes in it since before the war 


DISTORTION MAP 
BASED ON 1946 POPULATION 


SALES 
Percent Gain, 1946 over 1939 
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Dote: Business Week. 
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MThe standing of the 10 states on per capita income 
just before the war and after is as follows: 


1946 % Gain 1946 as % 
Dollar 1946 over of U. S. 
Income 1939 Average 
Virginia $885 120 76 
bt 6 a ee 879 132 76 
N. Carolina ..... 798 159 69 
5, Carolina <..... 707 17] 61 
a 787 17] 68 
LS Seas 985 123 85 
Kentucky 756 155 65 
Tennessee ...... 812 175 70 
Alabama 708 193 6] 
Mississippi 540 169 47 
Southeast 789 159 68 
Doge re ska 1162 116 100 


Cities of the Region 


For an area which is still more rural than urban, the 
South has a number of old and large cities. And they all 
were able to grow larger under the impetus of war and 
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especially because of the farm-to-city shift. Not only 
were there big gains in the main centers but also in many 
of the smaller ones. 

But few Southern cities are industrial like those in the 
North. Primarily they are commercial centers, with bank- 
ing and shipping and other services supplementing the 
marts of trade. 

Atlanta is the best example. Atlanta is strategically 
located to serve as a distribution center for a large part of 
the Southeast. Its wholesaling activity remains large. In 
addition, many large corporations maintain branch offices 
and warehouses there—General Electric, Eastman Kodak, 
etc. 

In manufacturing, Atlanta has added such outstanding 
companies as Crown Cork & Seal Co. Inc. (metal clos- 
ures), Owens-Illinois Co. (glass containers), Kraft Cheese 
Co. (cheese), du Pont (paint), Sherwin Williams (paint), 
U.S. Envelope Co. (envelopes), Ford and General 
Motors (autos). 

During 1946, 266 new manufacturing plants were 
established in Atlanta. 
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LOWER INCOMES, SMALLER SAVINGS 


Percent of all spending units,* by income and savings class 


INCOME 


SAVINGS 











Southeast U.S. 


Holdings of U. S. Bonds & 
Bank Deposits (end of 1945) 


Southeast U.S. 


1945 Money Income 


Over $3,000 Over $2,000 

=| $2,000-$3,000 E *4 $500-$2,000 

Ee] $1,000-$2,000 1 Under $500 
Under $1,000 None 


*Units in income classes and savings classes not necessarily same units: 
Some persons with large incomes have small savings, and vice versa. 


Data: U. $.—Federal Reserve Boord 
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Birmingham boomed during the war with its iron and 
steel industry going full blast. The high demand for 
steel has extended high level employment into the post- 
war period. Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. is ex- 
panding its capacity considerably and is installing the first 
cold rolling facilities in the South. Sloss Shefheld is 
building a rock wool plant while the American Rock 
Wool Co. has bought a government detinning plant. 
Perfection Mattress Co., biggest bedding makers in the 
South, is extending its plant facilities. Southern Steel 
Works Co. has converted its war plant to manufacture 
of structural steel. Rheem Mfg. Co. which came to Birm- 
ingham as a war plant is now making heaters and fur- 
naces. A host of small] industries were started up since 
V-J Day in such fields as heavy duty truck chassis, trailers 
and bodies, steel and aluminum fabricating. 

Memphis serves as the trading center for western Ten- 
nessee and much of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Missouri 
as well. It is known nationally as the largest cotton 
market, largest hardwood market, largest producer of 
cottonseed products. 

In the first half of 1947, 35 new industries came to 
Memphis. New plants include Willard Storage Battery, 
National Battery Co. (storage batteries), Borg Warner 
Co. (universal joints), and International Harvester Co. 
(cotton pickers and hay harvesters). 

At Savannah Union Bag & Paper Corp., National Gyp- 
sum Co., and Southern States Iron Roofing Co. are 
making postwar addition to facilities. Intensive efforts 
are being made to draw in new industry to replace war- 
time shipbuilding. 

Charleston, S. C., chopped up its port terminal and 
has leased much space to such companies as West Vir- 
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ginia Pulp Paper Co., Morgan Bros. (cotton anc buy, 7 
bags), Manhattan Shirt Co. (pajamas, shirts), an Ste. 7 
sec Inc. (prefabricated houses). ; 

Louisville increased its industrial activity cons: \erab); F 
in wartime, adding a 50% gain in factory jobs. \onfe. [ 
rous metals, chemicals, shipbuilding, aircraft, a1d og f 
nance were the lines in which the big war increas: wep § 
reported in manufacturing activity. 

Principal factory employers in the Louisville area are f 
in liquor distilling (Seagram, Brown-Forman, WN stion, : 
Distillers, Bernheim Distilling Co., Frankfort Dis ler). } 
nonferrous metals (Reynolds Metals, Standard Sinitay 
Co.); chemicals (B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., N:tiona] 
Carbide Corp. Devoe Reynolds Co.); woody itking 
(Mengel Co., Adler Mfg. Co.); tobacco (Axton I'isher, 
Brown-Williamson, and American Tobacco Co.) 

In the Winston Salem-Greensboro area, a 25% gain 
in factory employment was accomplished and with it 
17% gain in population was recorded. This is different 
from a northern city’s experience which might rack up a 
50% job gain without any population increase because of 
higher prewar unemployment. But in the South, a big 
industrial gain will pull people into cities from the poor, 
populous hinterland. 

Cities in the Hampton Roads district in Virginia also 
pushed up factory employment there by 25%. But the 
gain in population was even greater—44%, with the ex. 
cess largely accounted for by Army and Navy installations, 

Shipbuilding and ship repair accounted for nearly half 
of the rise in total employment, with Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Norfolk Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., and the Norfolk naval shipyard trebling 
their forces. A drop from wartime peaks has brought em- 
ployment down considerably but not to prewar levels. 

Richmond had a big rise in government employment 
during the war and some increase in manufacturing, 
mainly in the chemical and nonferrous metals field with 
E. J. du Pont and Reynolds Metals as the principal firms. 
Tobacco companies continue to be the top manufactur 
ing concerns, with American Tobacco, Liggett & Myvers, 
Philip Morris, Larus Brothers, and P. Lorillard there. 

The development of industry and the shift of popula- 
tion from farm to city make the Southern cities almost 
certain of growth. 

The combination of industrialization and urbanization 
is the twin factor gradually transforming the old South 
into the new South. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Copies of this Report to Executives, coupled with a 
four-page Market Data Supplement, will be available in | 
color reprint form in about two weeks. Single copies will | 
be mailed to Business Week subscribers upon request | 
without charge—to nonsubscribers for 20¢. Additional | 
copies will be billed at the rate of 20¢ apiece. On orders | 
of 11 or more, quantity prices will be quoted on in- 
quiry. Address orders for reprints to Paul Montgomery, | 
Publisher, Business Week, 330 West 42nd Street, New | 


York 18, N. Y. 
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Most of the work of mining America’s coal used to be 
done by broad backs and bulging muscles. Nowadays, 
much of it is done by machine. 

The timbering machine shown above, for instance, hoists 
and positions the heavy ceiling beams used in timbering 
the roofs of the modern coal mine. And this is but one 
of many types of coal-mine equipment . . . such as power 
drills, cutters, loaders, conveyors . . . now used to lessen the 
manual labor—and to increase the per-man production— 
of the American bituminous coal miner. 

Today, more than 90% of all bituminous coal mined under- 


ground is mechanically cut . . . more than 50% is mechan- 
ically loaded... only about 5% is mined by pick and shovel! 

Thanks to huge investments in mechanized equipment, to 
skilled management and to keen competition in the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the most productive— 
and pay the best wages—in the world. They are able not only 
to meet this country’s stupendous needs for coal, but also to 
help rebuild the war-shattered economies of other nations. 





LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are 
keeping pace with improvements in their 
working conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds — over 260,000 
—of the nation’s bituminous coal miners 
either own their own homes or rent from 
private landlords. And among the remaining 
third, who now rent from their companies, 
there is a growing trend to buy the houses 
they live in. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing —due in no small measure to encour- 
agement and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 








~ ! N A N 2 t (THE MARKETS—PAGE 90) : 
Do Banks Need More Capital? | ; 


Deposits have risen faster than capital funds ever since jm: 
1939. Many consider present 14-to-1 ratio too high for safety. By | 
prospects are dim today for sale of new issues of bank stock. | gam 


aan \ 

Many an old banking rule of thumb it’s still a live issue in official circle, | ist 
died in the debacle that followed 1929. For instance, Maple T. Harl, FDIC d 
But one that survived through the chairman, devoted considerable space pas 
1930’s was the precept that, to be safe, to the deposit-capital situation in the pagmgeeD 
a bank should have at least $1 of capi- FDIC’s annual report for 1946, just 1. Gam 
tal for every $10 of deposits. In fact, leased. Harl warned that the new cap; film 4 
the average ratio for all commercial tal is needed to offset “the added risk FMMBet 





and the lack of management steps to position. Since prewar days, they point 
remedy the situation—has them worried. out, radical changes have taken plac 
There has even been talk in Washing- in the over-all makeup of commercil FF 
ton of instituting “official campaigns.” bank deposits. And these changes, f§ 
These would be designed to force ”un- bankers insist, have rendered many of F 
dercapitalized” banks to sell “volun- the ancient banking maxims meaning ff 
tarily” enough new stock to bring their _less, at least temporarily. 
deposit-capital ratios more in line with © Changes—They point to these devel 
once-normal standards. opments during the war years: 
age inviting reception to its contents, So far no concerted Treasury-FDIC © As deposits skyrocketed, their “rik 
fine letterhead paper creates a whole- drive to accomplish such reforms has assets,” such as business loans and cor. 
some reception . . . enhancing what | emerged from the talking stage. But porate security holdings, dropped of 


you say, reflecting your good taste. - 


: ‘ : ™ banks on Dec. 31, 1939, was $1-to-$8. ... banks are now assuming in meet. PaMeK ! 
20 alo iS WI th Then came the defense program and ing the loan needs of teeleers and in ji? 
= 19 the war—and banking activity on a scale __ dividuals.” ‘viding 

vour mal | bigger than ever before. Since the start © Questions—Why have —commerci| |g! 
of 1940 commercial bank deposits have _ banks let the old 10-to-1 rule lapse in Fac! 
shot up some 140%; capital funds have recent years? And why haven’t the: Cc 
grown only 40%. Result: The ratio of capital funds (a bank’s main cushion 3 PP 
deposits to capital is about 14-to-1. against possible losses through deterion. Fag 
e Reaction—Federal fficials charged tion of assets) shown the same rate of PampkS 
with bank supervision weren’t too up- increase that deposits have since 193% | SOI 
set about this trend during the war. To these questions bankers can off I 
But its continuance since V-J Day— some excellent answers to justify thei a Y 
L. 
: 





mir Yes, you go along with 
your mail, Your signature, your 
thoughts and the paper — all three — 
represent you. Make certain your 
message is conveyed on the finest 
paper. For, like a well-designed pack- 








CR er en ee 



























Hold the letters you sign to the light. 
See if the watermark says “‘all three” an 
as portrayed below—that's Fox River's |] How 1937-47 Affected Billion-Dollar Banks 
quality guarantee for the finest in 
letterhead paper. Ask your printer. Approximate ratio % of deposits 
Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, eee Goede and 2 ll 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN. Bank 1937+ 1947+ 1937+ 1947+ 
- 5 Bank of America (San Francisco).... 12-1 20-1A 49.4% 54.9%A 
at Wer at ee Be National City iNew Yuk). .n-.... 13-1 7-1 «1D 74.5 
te more Cotton Fibre the finer the Paper Chase National (New York)....... 9-1 14-1 62.9 73.1 
fe ote Guaranty Trust (New York)....... > Lg es 78.2 
: JR Continental Illinois (Chicago)..... 1l- 14- 4.8 84.4 
; ope eka _ Manufacturers Trust {New York) ek ek 18-1 56.5 79.9 peri 
| is your quality gu; First National (Chicago).......... 15-1 14-1 63.2 63.8 
. : . Security-First (Los Angeles)........ 12-1B 21-1 51.4B 81.5 
Central Hanover (New York)...... 9-] 1i-1 78.9 73.5 
Look through---- Bankers Trust (New York)........ 8-1 9-1 779 63.8 
the paper... First National (Boston)........... 8-1 15-1 57.9 71.0 
see all three! Chemical (New York)...........-. 7-1 11-1 62.3 64.7 
National Bank of Detroit.......... 15-1B 20-1 87.8B 80.2 
Bank of Manhattan (New York).... 11-1 17-1 57.1 61.2 
Irving Trust (New York).......... 5-1 9-1] 78.2 1a 
Deviant Viet os ein vn dk x es 9-1B 22-1 67.1B 73.6 
* Capital funds include stock outstanding, capital notes, surplus, and undivided profits. 
t Dates referred to are Dec. 31, 1937, and approximately Sept. 30, 1947. 
A June 30, 1947. B Dec. 31, 1939. 
Fox RiVer 
— 
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v. So virtually all si wartime 
nce in deposits was, perforce, in- 
d in soverament bonds—mainly the 
er-term issues, By 1945, govern- 
ft; made up some 8% of all com- 
jal bank seni assets; six years 
ously such riskless holdings had 
nted for only 40%. — 

the same period holdings of cash 
rose to abnormally high levels. At 
Bend of 1945, each $1 of deposit lia- 
kes was actually covered by 21¢ of 

items. 

» view of such factors, the bankers 
isn’t it logical to conclude that the 
deposit-capital ratio has become 
o? 


| ? 
since ; 


ty. Bu 
k. r 


ebuttal—Official Washington, how- 
, argues that this is all water over 
dam. Wartime prosperity is no 
er boosting personal and corporate 
k balances. Federal deficit financing 
o longer inflating deposits, or pro- 
ing riskless investments for the banks. 
mstead, for over two years the com- 


just re. 
W Capi. i 
d tisk 
| Meet. & 
ind in 


nercig 

tags mercial banks have returned more and 
thei; fame to their normal primary function 
ushion pplying the credit needs of the 
rion. estic economy. As a result, the 
ate of Pmpks’ “risk” assets are now headed back 
1939? somewhere near their normal rela- 
1 offer importance among earnings assets. 
- their d while these have been rising, bank 


dings of short-term governments 
e been shrinking steadily. 

ostwar Shifts—What has been the 
ct on the commercial banks’ balance 
ts of this postwar trend? Here are 
e of the changes shown by compari- 
of the 1945 year-end and mid-1947 
orts: 

drop of over $22-billion in govern- 
t deposits—only partially offset by 
| cor. EMME tise in other client balances. 

1 of (MA shrinkage of over $20-billion in 


< 
ie bond holdings. Result: In 
§ 
¥ 


point 
piace 
1ercial 
anges, 
ny of 
ining. 


: 
s 


devel- 


“Tisk 





e, 1947, such riskless investments 
munted for only 62% of all earning 
ts compared with 78% a year and 
alf earlier. 
tise in business, real estate, and 
@msumer loans of over $7.5-billion. 

An increase in security investments, 
@pcr than governments, of some $1.2- 
BBlion. 

Hesince midyear, moreover, these trends 
mmve been continuing at an even 
ter pace—judging from the published 
perience of reporting Federal Reserve 
Member banks in leading cities. From 
ly to October, these banks report: 
rise in commercial, industrial, and 
icultural loans of over $1.3-billion; 
umps in real estate and in other 
mens of $260-million and $175-million, 
pectively; 

An increase in investments in other- 

an-government securities of some 
£6(-million; 

A drop of almost $500-million in gov- 

ment bond holdings. 

_] fi In warning that new banking capital 
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such standard machines 


as drill presses, tapping machines, milling machines and grinders 
is frequently more than doubled by the use of inexpensive 


Bellows ‘“‘Controlled-Air” Power Devices. 


These small, compact, versatile power feeding and holding units 
replace manual feeding and clamping . . . make standard hand 


fed and hand clamped machine tools 


fast automatic units— 


actually pay for themselves with the first few days of added 


production, 


Bellows ‘“Controlled-Air” 


Power Feeds 


have a “touch” as 


sensitive as the most skilled operator, feed work or tools hour 


after hour with the same uni- 
form, precise feeding action. 
Bellows Air Vises, or fixtures 
operated by Bellows Air 
Motors, hold light or heavy 
parts in perfect safety, can be 
synchronized to open and 
close automatically with the 
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ADDRESSERETTE $45 


Each press of the handle prints a 
different address. Its 1%” x 3” 
address cards have the addresses 
stenciled in them by any standard 
typewriter. 

The Elliott Company invented 
this world’s lowest priced address- 
ing machine to make the world ac- 


quainted with the Elliott methods 
of mechanical addressing. This 
little machine takes a tray load of 
125 address cards at a time and 
prints perfect addresses. Its perfec- 
tion has greatly increased the sales 
of the larger and faster Elliott ad- 
dressing machines. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
151-S Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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TRUSSLESS CONSTRUCTION 


Gives you Clea qwethtad 
Law test cost low maiiiTaMnice 


When it comes to new construction, small manufacturers 
and huge industries alike have found R1IGIDSTEEL Trussless 
Construction offers many advantages over standard truss- 


type buildings. 


Whether you want the most space for your money, 
speed in delivery and erection, low-cost lifetime main- 
tenance, clear overhead and sturdy members for crane 


loads- 


or a combination of these factors 


you'll get what 


you're after in RIGIDSTEEL Trussless Construction. There 


is a RIGIDSTEEL design to meet your requirements better 
and it’s available now. We will be glad to consult with you 
on your present or future building plans. 


CY SY Seer YY) 
Btece: 


a So SM ao ee i 


STARR BUILDING + THIRD & GRANT «+ PITTSBURGH 19, PA 
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must be obtained, official W «chino, , 
isn’t casting any doubts on th streng4 
of the nation’s commercial ba: king a 
tem. Bank investment port: igs a 
still in excellent shape as to qi ility and 
liquidity. And the commerce: | }ap\, 
cash and government bond hioldins 
despite the recent increase in “ris 
sets,” still account for an abnx 
portion of total resources (box, 
e How?—But that situation y 
Increasing assumption of ; 
risks” will be required from now op 
Uninvested cash and riskless _inyeg, 
ments will shrink in importance: i 
assets will bulk larger as time goes gy 

On that basis, some bankers aie them. 

selves beginning to question the sound 
ness of the present high ratio of ¢& 
posits to capital. But even those wh 
are convinced that capital expansion j 
needed aren’t too sure what to do, 
e Effect of Earnings—Harl believes thy 
the commercial banks’ “excellent cap. 
ings of the past three years should prox 
sufhcient inducement for the investi 
public to purchase bank stock.” But the 
bankers are less optimistic. They point 
out that the investing public buys stoc 
on the basis of its appraisal of futur 
profits—not on the basis of “earnings of 
the past three years.” And few pecopk 
expect that 1947-48 bank earnings wil 
equal those of 1944 to 1946. 

The bankers say it would be very dif 
cult today for the big city banks to s 
new stock. They cite the recent market 
record of New York City bank stocks 
to prove their point. Most of thes 
have been selling at levels some 2\ 
below book value. Any offering of nev 
stock would have to be made at stil 
lower prices. The bankers think it u: 
likely that present stockholders woui 
assent to any new issue—because of ths 
bearish influence, and because of the 
dilution of their equity. 

e They Tried It—Two well regarded 
Wall Street banks in the last year « 
so have sold new stock. Both issues 
however, had to be offered at discount: 
from their book value. And both ar 
now selling below their original sale 
price—despite the fact that both banks 
dividend rates were subsequently in- 
creased. Investors are bound to remem 
ber what happened in these two casts 
if similar new issues are offered in the 
months ahead. 

That experience, obviously, doesn! 
necessarily apply throughout the nation. 
Many smaller banks outside the bi 
financial centers, in fact, have been able 
to bolster their capital funds through 
the sale of new stock lately. And mot 
such transactions are expected. 
e Way Out—Nonetheless, it is believed 
that the only way the nation’s biggest 
banks will be able to increase thet 
capital funds in the near future % 
through the retention of earnings 4 
surplus and undivided profits. 
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sry dif-mptive field. Benjamin S. Dowd (right), 

s to se sident of the Vulcan Iron Works, 
ilkes-Barre, Pa., last week turned 
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+r to Fuat Zincirkiran, director gen- 
1 of Turkish State Railways, the first 
88 steam locomotives which his com- 


C 2 

of nev mmy is making for Turkey. The con- 
at stilmmet, financed by the Export-Import 
it un-famgmk, exceeds $10-million. 

would Almost a century old, Vulcan makes 
of this {fall yard locomotives for U. S. indus- 
of t . Since the war it has exported a 

nber of regular-sized ones. 

garded 

pres A. ENTICES ONE MORE 

counts {fm [he Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 

th arejmmerce rubbed its hands in glee this 

| sales ek. One more national firm had set 

banks’ @™ its headquarters in the city. This 

ly in- me it was Allied Building Credits, Inc., 

men mm Subsidiary of ‘Transamerica Corp., 
case; f@ich has a substantial share of the na- 

n the fn’s home financing business. 

The company closed its old head- 
oesn't fMparters in St. Paul, Minn., on Saturday, 
ation. J last week. It loaded indispensable 
e big counting equipment on a chartered 
1 able fMliner, and was ready for business on 
ough f@onday of this week. 
mor Only the company’s top executives 

hd fiscal departments are affected by 
ieved fe move. Other functions are carried 
ggest iM in 37 district and branch offices. 
their J Other important postwar moves of 
re is MM@eadquarters offices to Los Angeles have 
zs as f™mcluded: Rexall Drug Co. and the Car- 








ation Co. 
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Modern manufacturers know that yes- 
@ @ @ terday’s styles are as old-fashioned as 

yesterday's process water. They know 

too that process water that once was 
acceptable can be harmful both to plant equipment and to the quality of their 
products. Modern process water speeds production and maintains quality in 
plants that use new equipment, methods and materials. That's why so many 
manufacturers are turning to Permutit engineers to solve their special water 
conditioning problems. For 34 years, regardless of local water conditions, 
Permutit has successfully modernized’ industrial process water! For full in- 


formation write to The Permutit 
Pe t i t 


Company, Dept. BW-10, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
34 YEARS WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


N. Y., or to the Permutit Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 






































finish 3 
“on the beam” 


with 
MONSANTO 


When new regulations made it 
necessary to find a safer finish 
for the vital control surfaces and 
interiors of airliners, Monsanto 
research came up with the answer. 


That answer was Skylac, a more 
durable, easier and more econom- 
ical to use aircraft finish with 
a burning rate 25% slower than 
official safety requirements. Now, 
after passing the most rigid C.A.A. 
tests, Skylac is “standard equip- 
ment” with every major airline 
in the country. 


But Skylac is only one of the 
many custom made answers that 
Monsanto has for the finishing 
problems of all industry. Over ten 
thousand formulas for coatings 
in every field including metals, 
wood, plastics, leather, paper and 
textiles have been developed 
through Monsanto research. 


The benefits of this practical ex- 
perience are now available to you 
for the finishing problems of your 
business. Get complete details 
from: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Merrimac Division, Boston 
49, Mass. 


Santocel: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 








Otis Victory? 


Cleveland Electric puts off 
financing deal, giving Otis a 
chance to urge it again to use 
local financing facilities. 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. had a big financing operation nearly 
ready to launch last week. It was to re- 
fund 254,989 outstanding shares of 
$4.50 preferred stock with new shares 
bearing a lower dividend rate. 
® Sudden Change—This week the com- 
pany suddenly decided to postpone the 
financing. It was a “negotiated deal” 
only recently approved by the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission. Slated to 
handle it was an investment banking 
group headed by New York’s Dillon, 
Read & Co. Cleveland Electric said 
that the only reason for postponing the 
deal was current “unsettled market con- 
ditions.” 

That’s only the corporation’s side of 
the picture. To Cyrus Eaton, prom- 
inent local financier, and his Otis & Co., 
there was another and quite different 
side. For they are Cleveland’s two 
strongest proponents of the competitive 
bidding method for disposing of new 
securities. And they support with equal 
fervor the cause of regional financial 
independence. 

e Victory~Thus Eaton and the House 
of Otis took the news as at least a 
temporary victory in their recent fight 
to force the utility company to: 

© Sell its new stock issue at competitive 
bidding. 

e Insure maximum use of Cleveland’s 
local financing facilities in its contem- 
plated operation. 

According to Eaton and Otis, their 

close associate, Halsey, Stuart & Co. of 
Chicago, was assured last August that 
Cleveland Electric was contemplating 
no financing in the near future. Then 
late last month they learned that the 
company was about ready to go through 
with the refunding operation in ques- 
tion..More shocking to them was the 
fact that it had also completed negotia- 
tions for the bulk of the transaction to 
be handled by out-of-town houses. 
e Inconsistency—On hearing this news 
Otis immediately told Cleveland Elec- 
tric that first it had spent heavily to 
advertise Cleveland as the “best location 
in the nation.” Then it had turned 
around and passed over to out-of- 
towners the richest portion of its own 
financing. Otis also unsuccessfully re- 
quested the privilege of bidding for the 
business, or “negotiating” for the trans- 
action if there was to be no competitive 
bidding. 

When the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion held subsequent hearings on the 





BANKERS TO TOKYO 


Harbingers of reviving trade 
with Japan (BW —Oct.18'47, 
pll4), Theodore Henriques 
(left) and James P. Duddy of 
New York’s Chase National 
Bank arrived recently in Yoka- 
hama. Their aim: to open a 
Chase branch in Tokyo, with 
Duddy as manager. Chase isn’t 
the only big bank to get in on 
the cli floor of Japan’s 
postwar financing. National 
City Bank of New York, which 
had four Japanese branches be- 
fore the war, has reopened its 
Tokyo office; San Francisco’s 
Bank of America also plans to 
operate there. 





t 





deal already arranged with Dillon, Rex 
& Co., Otis again endeavored to crash 
the party. Once more it was unsuccess 
ful. Its counsel demanded that Cleve 
land Electric be ordered to sel! its new 
shares via competitive bidding. 

But the commission ruled that the 
company had conformed to all reguls 
tions in its negotiations with Dillon, 
Read. And the commission set Oct. 23 
as the date of another hearing to dis 
cuss the price and terms of the financing 
e Third Bracket—The setup of the svv- 
dicate formed by Dillon, Read riled 
Otis particularly. As this stands, that 
house occupies the senior bracket alone 
After Dillon, Read comes a_ second 
bracket, comprised of such underwriters 
as Blyth & Co.; First Boston Corp, 
Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Harriman, Rip: 
ley & Co.; Lazard Freres & Co.; Smith 
Barney & Co.; and Stone & Webster Se 
curities Co. The Cleveland underwnt 
ers invited to participate in the ope 
tion are relegated to third place. 

Otis hasn't been frozen out of the 
deal by any means. It was offered a pa! 
ticipation like other local houses. Bu! 
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rained eyes and hands have an ally 
n the Dazor Floating Lamp, whether 
hey’re teamed in the first-aid room, 
at a high-speed machine or across 
an executive desk. By floating the 
light to the best position for seeing, 
he user completely controls inten- 
ity and position. And a finger-tip 


ptouch changes either, each time the 


ob requirements change. 


If you are accustomed to stationary 
lighting, or a lamp of restricted 
motion, the free movement of light 
in all planes will intrigue you. Dazor 
alone has the patented Floating Arm 
and its device for holding the re- 
flector firmly, without locking or 
manual tightening. 


But more important than the bow 


SAzZOR ELOATING LAMPs 


INCANDESCENT 


FLUORESCENT 


em 


and 





is the why of Dazor illumination. 
Employees who enjoy this comfort- 
able, glareless lighting see fine de- 
tails more clearly on machining, 
assembly, inspection, drafting and 
other exacting operations. As errors 
and hazards decline, there is a rise 
in morale. Special skills come to the 
front and productivity shows a gain. 


Phone Your Dazor Distributor for 
typical applications by other users 
or an on-the-spot demonstration. 
For the name of this nearby lighting 
authority, if unknown to you, write 
to Dazor Manufacturing Corp., 
4481-87 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, 
Mo. In Canada address inquiries to 
Amalgamated Electric Corporation 
Limited, Toronto 6, Ontario. 
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PRODUCTIVE 
LIGHTING 


Controlled 


BY EACH USER 
eoe FOR EACH 
OCCASION 





MOVES FREELY INTO ANY POSITION 
AND STAYS 2UT— WITHOUT LOCKING 


p— CHOICE OF 4 meses 
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UNIVERSAL BRACKET OESK PEDESTAL 
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THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 








Statement of Condition 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1947 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks ... . $110,855,588.51 
United States Government Obligations 206,100,707.67 
Wubes Gooiticnee oo eae ee _ 14,718,379.78 
Loans and Discounts .. . eg 112,817,780.88 
Investment in Banking enti is 2,255,746.42 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit .... . 5,011,210.84 
Accrued Interest . . .. . 906,371.45 
eS Se ee eee 480,716.71 
$453,146,502.26 











LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (625,000 shares) . $ 10,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . PeSn i eee 10,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ree te 3,523,370.12 $ 23,523,370.12 
Reserves. . . Panay fa oe pie tao oe ae 3,507,344.51 
Dividend on hcieed niet 

Payable November 1, 1947 . ‘i 218,750.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . . . kos 5,011,210.84 
Accrued Interest and Expenses . « Pe 992,243.03 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities ae 1,061,041.07 
Corporation, Individual and 

Bank Deposits .. . . .  316,200,096.68 
Savings Deposits .... . 64,238,014.37 
Trust and Public Deposits . . 32,005,011.97 


U. S. Government War Loan 
Account. . . Ngee 6,389,419.67 418,832,542.69 


$453, 146,502. 26 
Contingent Liability on Unused Loan Commitments $ 14, 955,502. 14 








NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at 

$40,640,203.33 are pledged to secure trust and public 

deposits, U. S. Government war loan account, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEBERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





it couldn’t stomach any t! 
position, much less the “ 
status of the deal. So it 
offer. 
e Legitimate Deal—Actual] 
isn’t quite as black as Otis 
paint it. Only 20% of the prefer 
stock to be retired by the fin n¢j; 
example, is held in Clevela: 
immediate vicinity. And tl 
houses that will participate in) the 
ing (if it is made) will be gi. 
of the new stock to distribut: 

The company’s reason for } 
its financing operation, mi 
legitimate enough. Conditio) 
new issues market are definite), 
turbed” right now (BW—Oct. | 8’47 


AUTO MAKERS IN THE BLA() 


Two new postwar auto compani 
have good news for their stockhok 
(1) Kaiser-Frazer finally turned 4 
profit corner during the past quart 
(2) Crosley Motors, Inc., has just § 
ished its first full fiscal vear in the bla 

Kaiser-Frazer trumpeted its vic 
this week by sending to stockholde 
special edition of its employee publ it 
tion. It announced the third-quarter x: 
income ran $8.2-million, against a $2) 
million loss in the first half. 

Crosley Motors, in its fiscal ve 
ended July 31, 1947, had net income 
$476,000. Sales totaled $12-million 

This is the highlight of the annv 
statement by Powel Crosley, Jr., pr 
dent. It’s the first statement sent } 
stockholders since he set up Cros 
Motors in 1945, after selling out | 
other interests to Avco Mfg. Corp 
e Charging Off Costs—Crosley is rc 
ering its pre-operational expenses } 
charging $28.65 against the cost of sal 
for each car up to the first 60,000. 

To date Crosley has turned 
16,637 cars, just over half what it hoped 
to produce its first year. However, ou’ 
put is on the way up. 


TUCKER EXECUTIVES QUIT 


Two more Tucker Corp. officials qu! 
the new auto company last week. The 
are: Hanson A. Brown, executive vit 

resident, secretary, and a director; ant 
sei D. Stearns, treasurer and comp 
troller. A month ago Harry A. Toulmn 
Jr., the corporation's board chairman, 
resigned (BW —Sep.20°47,p115). 

According to Preston  ‘Tucket 
founder- “president, the latest resignation 
were part of a “company-wide reorgan: 
zation for production.” 

Both Stearns and Brown have pe ol 
ised that they will give the public 
side of the ‘story “ater.” It’s under 
stood, however, that they quit cue ® 
disagreements over Tucker Corp. fisc 
= and other differences of opin. 

tween groups within the manage 
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] nt. Toulmin resigned for similar 
rrhe eruption didn’t do the price of 
cker stock any good. Early this week 
« common stock was being quoted 
er the counter at 3% bid, 4% asked. 
st before the latest resignations were 
bnounced, the quotation was 4% bid, 

asked. Original sales price when the 
nck was first offered was $5 a share. 








iock 










reat Lakes Ship Line 
ontrol Shifts 


For more than three years stock- 
older groups have wrestled for control 
f the venerable Detroit & Cleveland 
‘avigation Co.—which operates _pas- 
enger and freight ships on the lower 
reat Lakes between Detroit, Cleve- 
bnd, and Buffalo. Now its destiny seems 
efinitely to have passed into the hands 
bf George J. Kolowich, Detroit realtor. 
he McMillin family, now in its third 
reneration of management, is bowing 


1847 99 


: BLAH 


COMPany 

















yekholde 
med } 
it quarte 
S just § 
but. 
Proxy Fight—Dissensions in the board 
were first bared in 1944, when a Cleve- 
and group staged a proxy fight which 
brought it two places on the board 
BW—Aug.5’44,p64). But that group 
as definitely third in the ranking of 
importance. The McMillins were first, 
h Kolowich bloc second. The Cleveland 
and Kolowich groups had nothing in 
ommon beyond finding fault avith the 
operations and profit showings of 
D.& C. 
Now Kolowich has emerged as top 
ut hgijmdog. He has obtained a 90-day option to 
Corp. Pbuy 75,000 McMillin shares at $6 per 
is recosamshare, and intends to pick it up. He * 
nses bimmasked other stockholders for options at 
"of saleffi/#$6. Beyond that, he hopes to acquire 
000, about 20,000 other McMillin shares at 
cd ougmma higher option price. 
it hoped ¢ Working Control—Kolowich already 
ver, outa had 50,000 shares, so he will have an un- 
disputed 125,000 after he — up his 
first option. That will give him working 
m control of the 499,500 shares of the 
IT company, particularly since he says three 
als qui other unnamed members of his group 
_ Therm hold another 70,000 shares. 
Kolowich is mum on what he intends 
or: anim to do after he takes over control. It is 
compa 00 secret in Detroit, however, that first 
ulminfag he plans to houseclean. Aim: to put 
irmanfm D. & C.—which this year is expected to 
operate at a substantial loss—into the 
uckerfam black, 
ations * Liquidation not Expected—Over the 
longer term, Kolowich is intent on turn- 
ing the company’s assets to efficient, 
promas MOney-earning tasks. These assets in- 
therm Clude six lakes vessels and, perhaps 
equally important, valuable waterfront 
tim Sites owned at all three terminal points 
fiscal Of the line. Rumors that he intends to 
‘inioofm liquidate the line are not taken seriously. 
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> DEEP-DRAWING 


lhe CORIO C lo fC le 


PARTS PROBLEMS? 


) 3 may well be—for it has supplied the 
practical, economical solution for manufacturers 
in many industries. Pressed Steel Tank 
Company, of course, are specialists in the deep 


drawing of various metals. 


Hackney Deep Drawn Shapes and Shells, for 





more than 40 years, have been giving the 
products of many manufacturers such 
advantages as greater strength, decreased 
over-all weight, improved appearance, 
elimination of expensive machining 


operations, etc. 


Why not see if a Hackney Deep Drawn Shape 
or Shell can benefit your product? They have 
been made as small as one quart and as large 
as 110 gallons—from a wide range of 
metals. Write for full details. 
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Pressed Steel Tank Company 


1493 S. 66th St... Milwaukee 14 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Building, New York 17 
208 5S. La Salle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 
$35 Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14 
207 Hanna Building, Cleveland 15 


CONTAINERS F R GASES LiQutiod AND 
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UNIT 357 MOBILE CRANE 
LIFTS —LOADS— DIGS — HAULS 


a 
, | OPERATOR AND 1 HOOK-UP 
j MAN CAN DO THE 
r) WORK OF 14 
| * 
/ RIDES ON RUBBER 


TRAVELS ON ITS OWN POWER 


oe 
FULL VISION CAB 
OPERATOR SEES IN 
.. ALL DIRECTIONS 


UNIT MOBILE CRANE 
used in yard of large 
automobile plant. 







ge UNIT 357 
Mobile Shovel 


UNIT 357 
with bucket 


Write for literature showing 
UNIT'S many modern and ex- 
clusive features. 


RANE & SHOVEL 
CORP. 6525 WEST 


BURNHAM ST. 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U.S. A. 





THE MARKETS 








Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...... 154.6 152.2 145.8 144.1 
Railroad ....... 43.8 42.9 41.1 45.6 
CM Se iseee OMe te: Te | «752 
Bonds 
Industrial ...... Rae. F200. 321.9 322.1 
Railroad ....... 107.1 106.9 109.0 112.3 
Uiilty...... 114.3 1144 114.0 1103 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


The Bulls Pray Hard 


The current rally in the New York 

stock market is getting to the critical 
stage. For more than a week both the 
rail and industrial averages have been 
within easy shooting distance of the 
old July highs. They can’t hang there 
indefinitely. Either the bulls will mus- 
ter enough strength to punch them on 
through or the bears will take over. 
And the longer it drags out the better 
things look for the bears. 
e Sellers, Too—As a matter of fact, the 
record for the past week or so has been 
more disappointing than the bulls like 
to admit. There may be plenty of buy- 
ers but there also have been plenty of 
sellers. Except in the one real upward 
tush when the market opened after 
Columbus Day (BW—Oct.18’47,p93), 
stocks have been churning around rather 
than going ahead. 

In eight trading sessions after Colum- 
bus Day, the bulls had to take 11,320, 
000 shares. In that time, the net gain 
for the industrials was only 3.87 points, 





and for the rails a gain of 1.38 yf 
e Can Bulls Do It?—At a time ike. 
everyone in Wall Street starts ty}, 
Dow theory whether he believes ; 
himself or not. In the gospe! accor), 
to Dow, the July highs (186.55 fo; 
industrials and 51.63 for the 1) 
major resistance points. If the : 
can shove the averages through, sf 
will be able to make a pretty good « 
for arguing that the bear market js 
and that a new bull market has beg, 

But if the averages slide off wit) 
going through the July highs, ¢ 
readers will turn thumbs down 
bulls. They will mark down the 
rally as a secondary upswing ridi 
the back of a basic downward trend 
@ Nonbelievers—Al] traders don’t 
lieve in the Dow theory, of course: 3 
fact, most of them probably don't. } 
all the professionals believe in the | 
ing power of the Dow theorists. 4; 
count on their buying or selling : 
make the market behave the way : 
theory says it will. This accentuates ¢ 
first reactions to a Dow signal. Lat 
when the agnostics begin to get 
the movement is likely to lose stea 

What the bulls want more than a 
thing else just now is good news. Wi 
the averages so close to the old top 
any sort of newsbreak with a cheer 
twist cOuld be enough to boost the 
past the critical points. 




























One of the brightest parts of thi 
Wall Street picture is the way dividend 
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Dont let cost-heavy systems pinch- 


The squeeze is on! With prices high and prof- 
its thin, you've got to reduce controllable costs 
to protect your profit margin. One way is to 
simplify systems throughout your business. 


TLL 


EXAMPLE: An economy-minded firm adopted a 
Kardex-simplified production control system. 
Results: 


1 Output increased, and still increasing, because 
of more effective machine-load scheduling. 


2 Work stoppage due to material shortages almost 
completely eliminated through use of a unique 


Simplify and save ...with KARDEX 


© 1947 by Remington Rand, Inc. 


off YOUR profits 


raw material requirements system that exactly pre- 
dicts fluctuations in future raw-material needs! 


3 Reduction of raw material and work-in-process 
inventories, with resultant release of working capt- 
tal for new-product tooling. 


Whether your costs are high in production . .. 
stock ...sales...or ledger... Remington Rand sim- 
plified systems can pay you extra savings by reduc- 
ing controllable costs. For our free 96-page systems 
analysis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., NY 10. 
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Dividend Payments Still Ride High 
Common stock dividends so far deferred by only 24 of th 954 
this year have fully lived up to ex- companies whose shares arc resi 
. 4 ¢ 5 Yr 
pectations. A summary of pay- tered for Big Board trading 
ments in the first nine months, Textile stocks have mac. the 
issued last week by the New York _ best showing percentagewise. thei; 
Stock Exchange, confirms the good payments this year have mor than 
news: Dividends have been running doubled those of the first nine 
214% above last_vear (table, be- months of 1946. Industri; iy 
low). which average payments ha\- in. ~ 
Some cash payment was made on creased more than 45% inc ude: a 
84% of all common shares listed on _ building, mining, paper and pub. a 
the Big Board. Some 61% of these lishing, rubber, shipping. 
payments were higher than last Aircraft, airline, financial, raj). 
year. Dividends were reduced on road, and shipbuilding shares haye 
fewer than 6% of the listed issues. all received smaller payments. on 
And payments were eliminated or _ the average, than they did last vear, 
Appro. Amount % 
Number Dividend Jan.-Sept., 1947 of Dividends Change 
of Payers Dividend Results (000 omitted) 1947 
Indusiry Issues 1946 1947 Higher Same Reduced 1946 1947 vs. 1946 
Air transport....... 10 5 1 0 1 4 $5,315 $598 —288.77 
Aircraft manufac- 

Sere ee 14 11 6 0 4 7 16,791 5,470 —67.3 
Amusement........ oo 8-46 10 7 1 34,408 44,633 +29.7 
Automotive........ 65 47 S51 29 «19 5 123,226 162,771. +32.1 
Building........... 3% 20 22 18 4 0 15,023 21,995 +464 
Office equipment.... 10 10 9 7 2 1 14,630 18,056 -23.4 
Chemical.......... eee; OR 7 16.6 200,189 256,811 +28.3 
Electrical equipment 18 16 18 11 7 0 53,371 57,488 +7.7 
Farm machinery... 6 4 4 1 2 1 16,334 19,108 +17. 
Financial.......... > me 26 oe 4 50,132 49,354 -16 
Meadec ae. ac Sa ot 42 19 0 106,232 134,671 +268 
Garment makers... . 6 5 6 4 2 0 2,004 2,552 +27.3 
Leather, shoe mirs. 11 & 10 10 0 0 8,894 12,800 +43.9 
Mach’y, metal prod. 94 80 83 50 27 9 59,080 77,495 +31.2 
Mining........ 35 26 26 20 6 2 57,875 87,641 +514 
Paper, publishing. . 31 26 27 23 + 0 19,843 35,418 +785 
Petroleum......: 41 37 39 28 10 z 198,172 254,312 +28.3 
Railroad......., a, wee ee 4-3 6 153,246 135,404 —11.6 
Retail merchandise... 70 63 65 49 9 7 121,155 155,746 +28.6 
Rubber...... 10 10 10 6 2 2 17,207 26,319 + +53.0 
Shipbuilding. ...”.. 5 5 5 0 3 2 3,769 2,941 —22.0 
Ship operating. .... 6 5 5 3 2 0 4,093 6,718 +64.1 
Steel, iron, coke..... 39 26 32 24 7 1 71,482 89,539 +25.3 
RE SOUR a es 35 30 33 29 2 2 23,756 $50,203 +111.3 
Tobacco..........- Ss: (AGF 37 9 7 1 38,675 43,459 +12.4 
Transportation ser- 

wees a. 0 ta 4 3 3 2 1 0 764 1,058 +38.5 
Utilities........... os os (ea 24 «29 5 267,819 287,294 +7.3 
U. S. companies op- 

erating abroad. 24 12 15 10 3 3 29,185 38,961 +33.5 
Foreign companies 16 13 15 7] 5 1 45,710 51,596 12.9 
Other companies. 26 20 23 15 7 1 12,991 21,854 +68.2 

Tobed i sock 5 954 770 805 496 255 78* $1,771,371 $2.1 152,265  +21.5% 

* Payments were reduced on 54 issues and eliminated or deferred on 24 issues. 








have been climbing (box). But once in 
a while there is a big disappointment. 
This week, for instance, Continental 
Can declared a vear-end dividend of 
only 50¢. Most traders had figured Con- 
tinental for something really ‘fancy. But 
the company said it needed the money 
for rehabilitating its plants. 


In government securities market, the 
Treasury has started to let the rate on 
its one-year money go up another notch 
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—from 1% to 14%. It announced this 









week that it will offer an 1 1-months’ 1% 
certificate in exchange for the $1,774 
578,000 of §% certificates maturing 
Nov. 1. The yield on the new I! 
months’ certificate is the equivalent 0 
just a shade less than 14%. 























The Pictures——Textile Workers Union—|? 
Harris & Ewing—23; Int. News—36, 50, 8 
86, 99; Charles Phelps Cushing—42; Bach 
rach—54; Larry Gordon—65; Press Assn 
66, 101, 102, 109; Acme—68, 94; Rober 
Yarnall Richie—73; McGraw-Hill Worl 
News—110. 
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... Ut couldn’t be cleaner! 

Not even a pipeline’s complete protection, all the 
way from refinery to user, could deliver a cleaner, more sani- 
tary product than the sugar that’s shipped in multiwall paper 
bags! And that means most of America’s packaged sugar. 

Leading sugar companies have found that their 
most efficient and economical packaging, in large or small 
operations, is with St. Regis valve bag filling machines and 
low-cost, protective multiwall paper bags. With Multiwalls 
there’s no possibility of contamination in transit or in storage. 

Whether sugar goes in 100 lb. bags to the baker, 
the soft drink, candy, ice cream or other manufacturer .. . or 
in 5 lb. or 10 lb. bags to the grocer for the housewife’s use 
— more and more sugar is being shipped in paper bags. And 
more and more of those bags are St. Regis Multiwalls. 


In its 43 plants throughout North and Seuth America, St. Regis also 
manufactures: Printing, publication and specialty papers...“Tacoma” 
bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp ... Panelyte — St. Regis 
structural laminated plastic. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: Offices in New 
York © Chicago ¢ Baltimore * San Francisco and 20 other industrial centers. 


IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 
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THE SYMBOL OF ROOSEVELT is still the C.L.O.’s political rallying point. To keep it 
bright, Philip Murray (right) gives F.D.R., Jr., a tablet to his father’s memory. 


Unions Begin ‘48 Campaign 
A.F.L. sets up political league while C.1.O. breathes new 


life into its PA.C. Both groups will drive separately for pro-union 
Congress and President who will amend or repeal T-H law. 


For labor, the 1948 political cam- 
paign is now on. 

Both the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations last week drew up their 
battle lines. They voted programs of 
reprisal aimed at those congressmen, re- 

ardless of party, who voted for the 
Taft-Hartley law. 
e Same Ends—The A.F.L. and C.I.O. 
drives are separate, uncoordinated. But 
they have the same objective: to elect a 
pro-union Congress and a President who 
will amend or repeal the T-H law. 

This new labor law was the big issue 
at A.F.L. and C.I.O. conventions (BW 
—Oct.18'47,p96). It was the one mutual 
problem on which the badly split labor- 


ites spoke the same language. But de- 
spite this agreement, they’ could not 
get together on joint action. A.F.L.’s 


president William Green snubbed an 
offer from C.I.O.’s president Philip 
ae to join political efforts against 
the T-H law. 
e Different Means—Instead, the unions 
set up parallel organizations in the po- 
litical field: 
A.F.L. established a rough duplicate 
of C.1.0.’s Political Action Commit- 
tee and gave it financial sinews—a 


94 


fund that will reach at least $3-mil- 

lion. At the executive council’s sug- 

gestion, A.F.L.’s convention set up a 

Labor’s Educational Political League, 

then left to the council the job of 

draping the skeleton organization in 
suitable attire. 

C.1.0. voted to intensify the politi- 
cal activities of its three-year-old 
P.A.C. (BW —Nov.23'46,p90). Un- 
der its director, Jack Kroll, P.A.C. 
will organize its own “ward, precinct, 
and block” political movement. Its 
goal: to get out a vote of 60-million 
in 1948, 12-million more than in 
1944. 

e No Third Party—Both A.F.L. and 
C.1.O. rejected proposals to wade into 
the political arena behind the banner of 
a third (labor) party. In C.1.O., par- 
ticularly, advocates of former Vice- 
President Henry Wallace urged a break 
with both Republican and Democratic 
parties. They called for an independent 
labor-liberal party, but got nowhere 
with their proposal. 

Hence, both P.A.C. and A.F.L.’s new 
L.E.P.L. will campaign in the frame- 
work of the present two-party political 
system. Both have announced that they 
will support or oppose candidates solely 


on their records, without 

of their party affiliation. It 
in cases where records are 
both will favor Democrats | 
licans. : 

@ First Real Interest—Labo: }¢>,, 7 
take a serious interest in politi | 
1932, when it began riding | rank 
Roosevelt's coattails in his first ,, 

dential campaign. Prior to thiat, | 

loyalties had little or no cohcsion, .B 
in local campaigns was there pf 
union effort to influence voting 

By 1936, with the foundatio, 
Labor’s Nonpartisan League by | 
L. Lewis, the unions were in nat; 
politics up to their ears. With son 
fections—notably by Lewis in 194). 
bor’s voting strength was held to 
through 1944 primarily by thc k 
velt program and personality. é 

Roosevelt’s death and V-J Day ex 
labor’s political solidarity. P. by 
tioned sluggishly in 1946; lab 
who had flocked to the polls t 
Roosevelt showed little interest i in 
gressional candidates and issues 

In Boston last week, Kroll led C! 
in some soul-searching, concluded ¢ 
the present Republican Congress h 
office because “the progressive voter 
America just didn’t vote.” i. 
e Significant Figure—In San Franc 
A.F.L. delegates heard much the wf 
story. Like the C.I.O. delegates, if 
heard a significant figure cited: In 1% 
only 35-million persons went to : 
polls. Result: The Taft-Hartley lay 
enacted by congressmen “foisted” 
labor. 

Conceivably, the strong dislike for! 
T-H law in labor could restore the! 
mer union political cohesion, could 
up a new mass movement to the p 
Both organizations plan to work tows 
that end through unparalleled door 
ringing campaigns. And in C.1.0. 
least, it’s likely that the Roosevelt tn: 
tion will become an important part 
the 1948 campaigning (picture, abo 
An attack by Franklin D. Roose 
Jr., on the “servile” Republican C 
gress stirred C.I.0.’s Boston convent 
P.A.C. feels that similar reminder 
F.D.R. can also stir laggard voter: 
industrial centers. 

e One Revision in P.A.C.—C.1.O. m 
only one major revision in its P.A 
program. It decided that the commit 
should act in primaries as well 
general elections. Financing again ' 
be through voluntary contributi 
which can be used for “political” p: 
poses under the T-H law. 

Efforts will be made to recruit a 
unteer army of a million laborite: 
work for a heavy registration and 2 
vote in 1948. 

e A.F.L. Program—A.F.L.’s political p’ 
ram is to “prepare and disseminate 
ormation” on candidates, Particu: 
stress will be put on their records ( 
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MILIES READ PATHFINDER TODAY 


1,000,000 ALERT, NEWSMINDED 


FARM JOURNAL, INC., 
also publishers of FARM JOURNAL 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, President 





Theyre Alike 


WHETHER THEY LOOK OUT FROM 
THE SECOND STORY ...OR THE FIFTY-SECOND 


The same level of thinking—the same know- 
how and get-it-done—the same awareness of 
what is going on in the world—are found today 
in the minds of outstanding people from coast 
to coast, in cities and towns of every size. 

One unfailing guide to people of this calibre 
is their readership of news magazines. 

More than a million of all the families who 
take news magazines depend on Pathfinder 
today for sane, salty, human reports of the 
news. Pathfinder’s circulation has more than 
doubled in two years. 

Pathfinder is a direct approach to such 
people in the important Main Street towns 
—the trading centers for some of America’s 


— BIGGEST in the country 





richest communities where more than half the 
nation’s retail buying power is found. 

Yourown dealers and distributors will verify, 
as many others have done, that Pathfinder 
readers are the worthwhile people in these 
important towns—people who are outstand- 
ing in home ownership, income, and com- 
munity activities. 

To tell your story to top-level people right 
across America, you'll want to tell it to 
Pathfinder’s million families. For full particu- 
lars just phone or drop us a line, at Washington 
Square, Philadelphia—or at our offices in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or Los 
Angeles. 
































NATIONAL 
ELECTRIC 


FLEXIBLE 
STEEL CONDUIT 


4 a a sari aie: 
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FOR WIRING... 
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; V Factory Buildings A 
Ps V Production Lines : 
aa V Commercial Buildings i 
a V Electrical Machinery fe 
f y V Housing 4 


An economical conduit system for most 


types of construction, machine tools and electrical equipment. 
NO WASTE...NO SPECIAL TOOLS REQUIRED 


Easily installed with National Electric ‘‘Redege’’ outlet and switch 


boxes and the new N.E. stamped-steel connectors. 







Order now from Electrical Wholesalers 


Everything 0 wiring Points 7, “ 


National Electrié 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“VE A LIST...” Cartoonist pe 
Seaman sees labor as a man with a pig ms 
un 

the T-H act. In Decembe: pl 
tive council will assemble cide tal 
A.F.L. unions for a council 9f 2; en 
cause the language creating the joj @ 
gave the council great latitude o tic 
tion, this meeting is going to bx fm 4 
portant. tt 
Adequate financing is assured. ] 7 
convention hiked per capita tay: P 
affiliated unions, to raise S$} -million d 
authorized a weekly assessment of 6 
per member for 26 weeks for AF] b 
political war chest—another 52-m eC 
And it called for “voluntary cont ° 
tions” from members—at a dollar a} a 
with 74-million members, this coulj I 
a substantial sum. t 
To avoid conflicts with the T-H d 
lations on political activities, A} 
plans call for using the per capits t 
and assessment funds for “education: F 
purposes, the voluntary contributi 


for “political” work. 

© No Serious Block—The A.J} .L. ( 
fusal to collaborate with C.1.O. i ( 
political campaign was in line with; 
vious rejections of anything short 
organic merger. To Murray. howe: | 
Green’s failure to sanction national 
laboration was no insurmountable blo 
to broad cooperation. 

“Grass roots” collaboration alre 
exists, according to Murray. Efforts ¥ 
be made to broaden it throug 
appeals to “A.F.L. members in offic 
mines, mills, and factories.” A di 
will also be made to gain the coope 
tion of the railroad brotherhoods. M 
trav foresees as a result the creation 
“a gigantic [labor political) organizat 
on an unprecedented scale.” 















our 
fax, 







MINE WAGE TALLY 


After the bituminous coal contm 
was signed in early July (BW Jul! 
’47,p80), experts disagreed as to t 
amount of wage increase John L. Les 
got for his United Mine Worke 
Changes in the work-day, work-wes 
paid-lunch period, welfare fund roy 
and hourly rates added up to ailfere 
results—depending on how 
ured it. 

Now it appears that the average ho 
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ON THE AGENDA 


Despite their preoccupation 
with the Taft-Hartley law 
(page 94), both A.F.L. and 
CLO. took up other im- 

rtant matters last week. 
Among them: 

e Labor Unity—A.F.L.’s president 
William Green urged C.I.O. to 
“some back into the house of 
labor, happily furnished, beauti- 
fully decorated, and oceupy the 
rooms we have kept for you.” 
C.1.0.’s Philip Murray refused, 
unless there is an iron-clad written 
pledge that C.1.O. unions can re- 
tain their jurisdictions in all pres- 
ent fields. 

ePrices—Both of the organiza- 
tions scored “runaway” prices. 
A.F.L. opposed any return to war- 
time controls. C.1.O. called for a 
special session of Congress to put 
price controls back “on all com- 
modities,” and to ration food, 
clothing, and other necessities. 

© Wages—Pay hikes in 1948 will 
be inevitable unless prices are 
controlled, both groups warned. 
¢ Foreign Policy—A.F.L. bitterly 
assailed the “Soviet dictatorship.” 
It condemned the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions as Russian 
dominated. And it gave its unani- 
mous support to the Marshall 
Plan. C.1.0O. avoided direct men- 
tion of Russia, passed a watered- 
down resolution for a “sound pro- 
gram for postwar rehabilitation” 
—C.1.0.’s right and left both 
could vote for it, although they 
differed sharply in debate about 
its real meaning. C.I.O. again 
pledged support to W.F.T.U., of 
which it is a member. 

® Jurisdictional Problems—To its 
executive council A.F.L. referred 
complaints against John L. Lewis’ 
catchall District 50, and the peren- 
nial Hollywood movie studio feud. 
Both problems are expected to 
linger there, unsolved and undis- 
turbed, 











j earnings were boosted about 25¢, not 
ounting the 10¢-a-ton welfare fund 
ax. This showed up in the latest report 
bf the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
bn hours and earnings. 

Average hourly earnings for soft coal 
iners during July were a little more 
han $1.73. During June they were 
atly less than $1.49, according to 


| Because of the 10-day vacation, delay 
fn returning to work in some mines and 
e shortened work-week, both average 
weekly hours and average weekly earn- 
ep dropped sharply. Weekly hours 
fell from 44.7 to 32.5 and earnings 
fom $67.09 to $56.19. 
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There are probably areas in your plant, remote from each other, 
which requite more than ordinary fire protection: baking and 
drying ovens, dip tanks, pump houses, solvent baths, spray rooms, 
transformers, circuit breakers and other electric apparatus. 
Large volume, highly mobile C-O-Two Wheeled Portables are 
especially designed for big, widely scattered hazards. They bring 
powerful fire protection on the spot in a hurry. Equipped with 
our famous Squeez-Grip release, C-O-Two Wheeled Portables 
blanket fire with clouds of dry, non-damaging carbon dioxide gas- 
and-snow, expanded 450 times its liquid volume. Seconds later the 
fire’s out, and C-O-Two disappears without a trace. 

C-O-Two is a modern fire fighter. It’s fast, safe, non-conducting, 
non-corrosive, harmless to equipment and ma- 
terials. 

Our expert engineers will help you plan complete 
C-O-Two fire protection for your property. 
Write us today for your free catalog. 








The C-O-Two Wheeled Portable is 
again available equipped withior without metal 
protective covers for horn and hose, and with 
steel wheels or rubber tires. __ oe 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
NEWARK 1, N. J. 
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RETRENCHMENT 


Is never easy 
... Why invite it? 


As long as the orders are coming in. . . as long as the 
back-orders accumulate, there is always the urge to add 


to production facilities and increase volume. 


We have never subscribed to that school of business con- 
servatives that is content to take the sales the plant can 
handle and let additional opportunity go by the boards. 


Nor are we inclined to the “‘venture-all’’ attitude that 
casts all caution to the wind. 


There is a safe middle road 


Why not “have your cake and eat it too?’’ Take all the 
volume you can get—and increase your production ca- 
pacity without investing a dime in plant and machinery. 
Use the other fellow’s plant and machinery . . . add his 
capacity to yours. 


If the business current ebbs, there’s no costly and dis- 


tasteful retrenchment—no idle capacity to rue. 


And it’s a safe road, IF... 


Pick ycur contractor with the same care you’d exercise in 
deciding on new facilities of your own (for in a sense his 
facilities will become yours). Pick him with the same care 
you would use in selecting a works manager (for in a sense 
he is going to manage a part of your production). 


Experience and performance are all important. Here at 
Lewyt we’ ve been at it for almost sixty years, dovetailing 
our production with the other fellow’s assembly line. If 
the operation fits our facilities, it may pay you to “Let 
Lewyt Do It.” 


* * * 


Write on your business stationery for our illustrated brochure 
describing the Lewyt organization. Lewyt Corporation, Contract 


Manufacturing Division, 66 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 


OW 


LET LEWYTg DO It 


FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER, 
EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
AND METAL PRODUCTS TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 





Guiding Foremd 


Supervisors encourage 


identify selves with mang 
ment by active train ing 
grams, manuals. 


Management _ fought 
against foreman unionizatio 
ten years of the Wagner act. |: 
to establish through the courts the. 
trine that foremen are an inter 
of management—that the: 
level bosses who speak and 
ployers. 

The battle to exclude fo: 
federal labor-law support end 
tory when the Taft-Hartle 
passed. Smart management 
set out to clinch the victory: 
campaigned actively to enco 
men to identify themselves wi 
agement. They have pushed furt 
training programs and broadened | 
they have sought to give fore: 
critical judgment and some of ¢] 
that go with management. 

e Aims—The purpose is twofold 

e To make supervisory employees 
deniable part of management 

e To strengthen the employe: 
communications to workers at 

cial point. This means the b 
between top management 
employees. 

The first is an obvious safeowti 
against any resurgence of foreman w 
ization. It’s based on supervisor 
satisfaction with a neither-fish-nor+ 
plant status. The second is aimed 
building up a supervisory force bet 
able to deal with workers’ problev 
their level. The expected result in of 
case would be higher morale. bns 
efficiency—ultimately increased 
@ Manuals—In its program, manage! 
has more and more used training cou 
and manuals designed to improve t 
foremen’s knowledge of company po! 

Two recent publications of the Am: 
ican Management Assn., New Yo 
have found their way to desks of p¥ 
sonnel directors who plan and keep » 
supervisor's manuals. The first, How ‘ 
Prepare and Maintain -a eporee 
Policy Manual, is a research studi 
more than 100 manuals and the ¢ 
periences of more than 200 compan: 
with manuals. 

The second is The Manageme: 
Leader's Manual, a book planned : 
operating executives, supervisors. 
foremen. It is the first volume 0! 
proposed series, to be issued annual 
with new material on a common them 
how to improve relations with grov? 
and individuals. 
¢ Guideposts—The Management Les 
ers Manual was designed by A.M. 
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SITDOWN REVIVAL 


A jurisdictional dispute at 

Industrial Container Corp.'s 
Brooklyn plant last week 
brought an old strike technique 
back "into the limelight. Mem- 
bers of C.1.0.’s leftist Whole- 
sale & Warehouse Workers 
Union staged a five-day sitdown 
strike, with all the old trim- 
mings: Families and friends 
passed food, hot coffee, blank- 
™ cts, radios, cigarettes through 
i windows (picture, above). 
: Strikers, formerly members 
Fi of A.F.L., had switched to 
™ C.1.O., demanded that man- 
; agement abrogate an A.F.L. 
contract, recognize C.I.O. 
A.F.L. demanded that man- 
agement honor its contract. 

When management sought 
to settle its recognition prob- 
lem through NLRB election, 
C.I.O. unionists refused. They 
: couldn’t work through NLRB 
k because officers haven’t signed 
‘ non-Communist affidavits. 

The sitdown ended when the 
company obtained a_ court 
order barring “‘illegal seizure” 
of its property. However, al- 
though A.F.L. offered to sup- 
ply a new work force, the com- 
pany elected to close the plant 
temporarily. 


aed 


NR 








0 supplement company policy manu- 
ls. Its contents cover guideposts to bet- 
er human relations, safer and more 
ficient job methods, interviewing, 
ounseling, and grievance procedures. 

I'he research report, How to Prepare 
pnd Maintain a Supervisor’s Policy Man- 
ial, advocates use of revisable manuals, 
ept up to date on top management's 
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IF YOU WANT 
BETTER PRODUCTI 









































ELECTRIC WATER 
COOLERS 


Cost per employe per day: 
Nolet) me ial =a old - ane) am ale) bi 
a stick of gum. 
CORDLEY & HAYES 
443 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 


Northern Electric Co., Ltd 
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FASTER - CHEAPER 


LOADING 


IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE! 


Saves you time, money, manpower on wide 
variety of lifting and loading jobs in plant 
or warehouse. Lifts loads to truck level, or 
lowers them to floor level. Saves costly 
hand lifting. Quickly, easily _ installed. 
Hydraulic, powered from air line or elec- 
tric unit. Lifting capacity to 6,000 
lifting height, 58 in. Platform 
Safety toe-guard, or full sheet steel skirt- 
ing. See your Globe distributor—or write 
for illustrated Bulletin D-34, 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, la. 


ej Ko) :]= 


LIFTS cd ELEVATORS 


Ibs., - 
6’x8’, 
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FOR PEOPLE WHO MATTER 


BUSY EXECUTIVES—Here’s the perfect gift 
for those very special friends or customers— 
Garth’s DeLuxe Fruits, an impressive com- 
pany or individual gift—presented with pride 
—received with appreciation. 

GARTH’S FEAST 0’ FIGS . . . whole ripe 
figs, specially grown and selected, packed in 
rich golden syrup. Six 15-ounce jars, in gift 
carton, $3.25, delivered anywhere in the U. 8. 

GARTH'S TROPICAL TREAT... a combi- 
nation gift pack: three 18-ounce cans of famous 
TEXAS PINK grapefruit sections from the 
Magic Valley of the Rio Grande and three 15- 
ounce jars of luscious figs (described above). 
In gift carton, $2 delivered anywhere in U. 


TYRRELL & GARTH ..«< 
HOUSTON 6 TEXAS 


TYRRELL & GARTH 
2626 Westheimer, 


Holston 6, Texas. 
Please make shipment. 


Please send. orders of FEAST O’ 
FIGS, at $3.25 per gift, and___._____orders of 
TROPICAL TREAT, at $2.75 per gift, to each 
name on attached list. 

Check or money order for $2. 
attached covers all costs. 


NAME_ 











policy. Objective: proper indoctrination 
of supervisory personnel. These are the 
main source of information for em- 
ployees and the pivotal figures in labor- 
management relations. 

e Broader Coverage—A.M.A. found that 
most present manuals concentrate al- 


most exclusively on person: | » 
It urged a broadening of +. go, 
of manuals. Suggested top: . cy». 
history, objectives and org ization 
summary of pertinent lab 1 
explanation of production 
control, safety methods, 


we 


laws 
Ning » 





THE LABOR ANGLE 





Warning 


Memo to Management Men 
Who Read Documents: 

About a month from now, the 
printed verbatim copy of the 1947 
C.I.O. convention proceedings will 
be available—the latest edition of an 
annual document which gets a fairly 
wide readership in management 
circles. 

When you read it, take care not 
to be misled. It will be one of the 
most deceptive documents the 
American labor movement has ever 
produced. All the thousands of 
words uttered at the Boston meet- 
ing, which ended last week, will be 
there. But they are fantastically un- 
real. Rarely has there been a greater 
gap between the language and the 
true meaning of a labor convention. 
To have any semblance of reality, 
the printed record of the meeting 
would have to provide, about every 
other page, a voltmeter reading of 
the charge in convention atmos- 
phere. 


Conflict 

On the record, the C.I.O. never 
before displayed such harmony, 
never before seemed so solid. Every 
speaker arose in support of what- 
ever resolution was before the 
house. All decisions were unani- 
mous. A curtain was drawn over the 
gaping differences that exist in the 
ideologies and power rivalries within 
the C.I.O. and among its leading 
personalities. 

The masquerade is managed by 
Phil Murray. And this year he man- 
aged it to perfection. To this the 
record will bear witness. But what 
you won’t find in the record is the 
sense of irrepressible conflict which 
even the casual observer at the meet- 
ing could almost literally feel. 


Fateful 

Because of this conflict, the 
C.1.0. now enters its most fateful 
year. The left and right factions 





are getting ready to split apa::. Th, 
left will be out for a third party, fo; 
aggressive shop tactics desigucd tp 
impede the aid-to-Europe prozram, 
The right will work for Trum.n, fo; 
support of the Marshall Plan We 
are on the eve of a period in indus. 
trial relations which will be like the 
period of the Nazi-Soviet pact. The 
break then between the C.1.0’; 
left and right was only averted by 
Russia’s entrance into the war, |t 
can be averted this time only by the 
miracle of an American-Soviet 
rapprochement. 


Leadership 

As you read the convention rec. 
ord, pay especial attention to the 
words of Walter Reuther. As thing: 
now stand, it looks as if he will be 
the man who lights the fuse for th 
C.1.O. explosion. Next month he 
makes his bid for contro) of the 
United Auto Workers when he wil! 
run for reelection to the presidency 
and attempt to put in office his own 
executive board. If he makes it, he 
will have wrested power in the na 
tion’s largest union from a formid 
able left-wing opposition. 

With his power consolidated in 
his own union, Reuther will come 
to the next C.1.O. convention de- 
termined to lead the right-wing in a 
general housecleaning. If Murray 
stands by and allows Reuther to 
direct the anti-Communists, the 
Murray leadership is threatened. 
That, like nothing else, will get 
Murray down from his mountaintop 
and into the battle. If he had freel; 
followed his convictions, instead of 
playing the role of compromiser, he 
would have been in that battle long 
ago—on the side of the right-wing. 

So remember that the 1947 con- 
vention record is like a pre-storm 
report of calm. By the time it is 
printed and bound, the U.A.W. 
convention will have taken place. 
That will be this year’s most im- 
portant labor meeting. Its outcome 
will determine the future of the 
C.LO. 


——et 
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RIPPING for battle, James C. Petrillo 
record making after Dec. 31 


etrillo Blows Hot 


Disc-making ban motivated 

y sharp decline in ‘live’ music 
bs. If no settlement is reached, 
ployers will turn to Congress. 


James GC. Petrillo tossed a new bomb 
to national labor relations last week. 
he thick-skinned president of A.F’.L.’s 
5,000 musicians finally did just what 
e recording industry had long feared 
» might do (BW—Jul.12’47,p58): He 
rdered his musicians to stop making 
iscs after Dec. 31. Object, he said, 
as to keep his men from “destroying 
emselves” by supplying their own 
ompetition—phonograph records and 
anscriptions for radio use. 

Bigger Objective—The edict was un- 
ke the stop-work order two years ago. 
‘his time, it was based on a wider ob- 
ctive than a simple desire to force em- 
loyers to pay higher wages, or larger 
alties on record sales (although ad- 
istments in those contract clauses 
iay cause Petrillo to change his mind). 
The union is concerned over what 
says is a sharp decline in “live 
music” jobs. It wants to reverse a pat- 
em of technological change. Recorded 
music reduces the need for musicians. 
lence, under Petrillo’s latest tweak, 
ecorded music must go. 

“There will never be any more records 
t transcriptions made by members of 
he union,” Petrillo announced bluntly. 
‘Unless a program has live music, after 




















Wec. 3b it won’t have any music at all.” 
* Not a Strike—The ban will become 


effective as soon as present contracts 
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Acme Steel Strapping 
Braced This Load 


20,000 Glass Jars of Preserves—Only 4 Broken 











Acme Unit-Load bracing of stopover car. In- 
spection at destination showed all Unit-Load 


Bands in place, tensioned to original tightness, 


A big Chicago shipper of glass- 
packed food products sent a 20,000 
jar consignment to Philadelphia 
in a stopover mixed lading car. 

The arrival condition?—well- 
nigh perfect! Only four jars of 
the 20,000 were broken, affecting 
not one complete case in 2,190. 

Facts like these speak for them- 
selves and credit Acme Unit- 
Load Bands with another job well 
done. Acme Unit-Load Methods 
are used by shippers in every 
industry —food to furniture 
- - . Steel to musical instru- 
ments. 

Acme Unit-Load Method 
speeds up loading and un- 


loading . . . reduces labor 
costs . . . lowers dunnage 
weights . . . prevents dam- 


age and loss. 


Let Acme Shipping Spe- 
cialists show you how Acme 
Unit-Load Methods can per- 
form for you. Write direct 
for help on your car bracing 
problems. 


NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA 











CHICAGO 8 


Portion of same carload indicating the 
many different size cases shipped. A mixed- 


lading car in every sense of the word. 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. BW-107 
2838 Archer Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Gentlemen : 


Send mea copy of your free booklet, 
“SAVINGS IN SHIPPING 


Address... 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 





LOS ANGELES 11 




















The Spratts are looking for a furnished 
room now. They lost everything in their 
fire. And to think—a Pyrene* Fire Ex- 
tinguisher would have put it out at the 
start and saved everything. 


Be safe with Pyrene. It’s quick and easy 
to use, approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. and Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Get your Pyrene 

at your hardware, home 

or auto supply store. 


ce 


UL eee 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEWARK &© + NEW JERSEY 


AF a ee wo Fire Equipment Con 
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WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER OF DECALS © 
Copyright 1947, Palm Bros. Decalcomania Co. 7% 
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NLRB HEARS LT.U.: Chief Trial Examiner William Ringer (left) opens first ‘| aft-Harj 
case in which a union is charged with unfair labor practices. With him (left to right) Jo 
Bernstein, counsel for Baltimore Graphic Arts League; NLRB’s Sidney Barban; 1.1 .U. co 
sel Gerhard Van Arkel; Graphic Arts’ Earle Shaw; local LT.U. head Charles Branned 


with recording companies end. No 
strike is involved. The union order 
represents, instead, use of economic 

wer to preserve jobs. While charges 
of featherbedding will be inevitable, 
there is a strong doubt that either the 
Taft-Hartley law or the Lea act can be 
made to apply. 

Petrillo’s order was made possible by 

the tight hold the A.F.L. union has on 
the entire music industry. Union mem- 
bers received it with mixed feelings. 
But it is unlikely any musicians will balk 
at the prohibition. 
e Congressional Target—Public senti- 
ment—quickly reflected on Capitol Hill 
—was strongly against the union. 
Petrillo, so far, has always found loop- 
holes in federal curbs. So he appeared a 
likely target for congressmen. Their 
reaction: Petrillo was showing the need 
for restricting powers of union leader- 
ship. But by this week, no law maker 
had come up with an immediate sug- 
gestion of how a legally binding curb 
could be imposed. 

The radio-recording industry was not 
caught flatfooted by Petrillo’s action. 
Aware for some time that a stoppage 
was a-brewing, producers have been 
cutting discs at a near-capacity pace. A 
large accumulation of master records— 
from which commercial records and 
transcriptions are made—has been built 
up. It can be stretched to last, accord- 
ing to one industry spokesman, for more 
than a year. 

e Solution—Meanwhile, the industry is 
hoping that public pressure will force 
Petrillo to work out a quick solution to 
the problem with record makers. If no 
ments can be reached, employers 
expect to look to Congress for help. 


T-H Test Case 


AF.L. typographers’ effort 
to get around closed-shop ba 
end up in NLRB hearing; mayb 
prelude to first court test. 


What constitutes “bargaining in go 
faith” by a union? 

A National Labor Relations Boa 
trial examiner studied the question th 
week in the first important test c 
arising under the Taft-Hartley lav 
was brought by the Baltimore Grap! 
Arts League against A.F.L.’s Intem 
tional Typographical Union. The sti 
for the union was its traditional clox 
shop. For the employers, it was the gi 
to demand a written contract and 
“sae themselves against a Taft-Hartle 
aw violation. 

e Origin—The case _ started 
I.T.U.’s Baltimore local followed inte 
national union policy (BW —Aug.!6+ 
p90). The local demanded that emplo 
ing printers (1) operate in the futu 
under union-posted conditions of « 
ployment, without a written contr 
or (2) agree to a contract with a claus 
drafted to get around the T-H 
against a closed shop. 

The Graphic Arts League, an associ 
tion of 22 print shops, filed an unis 
labor practice charge with NLRB wh 
talks with 1.T.U. deadlocked. It charz 
that the union was refusing to bargil 
in good faith by insisting on demand 
with which the league could not lega!\ 
comply. 
© Only the Beginning—Wide inter 


centered on the subsequent forma! hez 
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of the charges before NLRB trial 
iner William R. Ringer. Observers 
-d that the hearing was only the 
ning skirmish of a long and hard 
i However, other employers (in- 
jing many outside the printing in- 
ry) hoped proceedings would fur- 
some clew to board policy. 
e hearing quickly became a dress 
yrsal for a first legal test of the 
stitutionality of the T-H act. The 
on, with the guidance of former 
mB General Counsel Gerhard P. 
Arkel, concentrated on arguments 
the law violates constitutional 
ts. But the trial examiner could not 
on constitutional questions. This 
lead to the Supreme Court. 
losers—T'wo questions, however, were 
more immediate importance. A rul- 
on them can be expected from the 
examiner or directly from NLRB. 
ey are: 
f negotiations are resumed after a 
ssal-to-bargain charge is filed, should 
RB continue to process the charge? 
should it be quashed? I.T.U. con- 
ds that the unfair-labor-practice 
rge is invalid. For, after it was filed, 
gaining sessions were resumed. 
‘an an employer legally agree (1) that 
ff nion “cannot compel [its] members 
CHOrtE work with nonunion printers,” and 
Op bagi) that “any refusal of employees to 
brk with nonunion employees’ shall 
May OMB be a breach of contract? 1.T.U. has 
} ered to sign a contract which has 
ch a clause to safeguard its closed 
op. The employers’ league contends 
¢ provision would be a thinly veiled 
lation of the T-H law. 
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euther’s Backers 
ake Hay Over a Raise 


Political backers of Walter Reuther, 
esident of the United Auto Workers 
1.O.), were nodding their heads 
owingly this week. General Motors 
orp. had just raised the pay for cer- 
in classifications of maintenance 
orkers 5¢ an hour. ‘The alert backers 
inted to the raises as a sign of the 
ummy relations between Reuther and 
€ company with which he is in 
losest contact. At a time like this good 
lations are important. Reuther is a 
pndidate for reelection to the U.A.W. 
residency next month (page 100). 
Coincidence—Actually, _ partisanship 
id not figure in the 5¢ advances. Best 
‘idence of this is in the fact that the 
hisé granted auto union maintenance 
en was also handed to similar C.1.O. 
lectrical workers under the G.M. con- 
ract with that union. And the electri- 
Hil workers left-wing policies are bitterly 
bpposed to Reuther’s: 

The added nickel has its roots back 
the war. At that time, directives of 
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A BIG PROFIT 


IS A LITTLE SAVING 


multiplied a hundred thousand times 


A mid-western special- Thousands of combinations of all kinds 
ty manufacturer re- of materials, metal, cloth, paper, 
ONE rts that the use of wood, leather, plastics...are fastened 
OF ostitch preformed sta- better and faster by Bostitch’s 800 
soo. —_—swKPles thru an aluminum models of stapling, tacking, and 
plate has eliminated wire stitching machines. Maybe you, 
the cost of a nut plate, too, can profit by applying this 
tacks, drilling holes, method to your fastening work. 


and nailing on one of 
his products—a rubbing block —for 
a total saving of 75%...On a paint 
stippler —a heavy fabric job — he 


250 field men in 91 key cities place at 
our service the benefits of 50 years’ 
ostitch research and experience. 


does the fastening 12 times faster Write for data on representative models 
than before . . . He chose Bostitch- of the world’s most complete line 
ing also for the assembly of a toy of wire fastening equipment. 


garage; because, as he says, “It is 
the best, quickest and cheapest”’ of 

the numerous methods he had con- stokpahga:| 
sidered. FASTER 
Many manufacturers, finding such eats 
Bostitch profits in one department, 
are surveying all their fastening 


operations to find other places where 
Bostitching may help. 


[faslens d belli wilh wire 





Bostitch, 382 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 
(or Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal). 


Send free folder on complete Bostitch line [, or on (type of work) .................. 
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This is No. 6 of @ Series 


( | \ \ | \ 
INDUSTRIAL PAINTING SPECIALISTS 


§ PELL ALH 2 LS IN SERV 
INDUSTRIA PLANTS 


OLIVER B. CANNON & SON, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 43, PENNSYLVANIA 





Cramer Posture Cramer Dealers 
Chairs in use Everywhere. 
all over the Your inquiries 


world. are invited 





vo 
Cramer manufactures o chair for 
every seated worker. Over 60 


models plus special designs «3 
fit pontoon needs. 


yO POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY. Inc 


1212 Campbell Kansas City 6, Mo 





-. its news—all 
business news, 


«+. its writers—all 
business news writers. 


..and its readers— 
all business men. 
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Labor leaders are always seeking 
clews to the question: What makes 
a good union member? Now they 
have hit upon an important factor: 
Get them young and teach them 
early that the union is a good and 
friendly organization. 

This is behind the growing inter- 

est in a “cradle-to-grave” policy of 
union activity. (For some unions, 
this is more real than rhetorical: 
Clinical and social service help is 
furnished for expectant mothers.) 
The union believes that no boy or 
girl who has had a union _back- 
ground will fall easily into an adult 
antilabor pattern. 
e Appealing Pictures—The foremost 
among “‘cradle-to-grave” policy ad- 
vocates are C.1.O.’s leftist unions. 
This is how they work: 

Publication picture desks recently 
received from New York Local 65 
of C.1.0.’s Retail, Wholesale & De- 
partment Store Employees a sure- 
fire glossy print (top). ‘The caption: 
Children of Local 65, and their 
friends, can hardly wait from week 
to week for their union-sponsored 
classes in art, music, dramatics, and 
dancin 
e Sad Story— The sprawling United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 





YOUNG ENTHUSIASM hails union’s free art and dancing classes 


Unions Start Them in the Cradle 





| peso bona wr eo 


CHILDREN’S BOOK gives sugar- 


coated lesson in union economics 











ers (C.I.0.) recently added a new 
pamphlet to their release list. It’s 
a children’s book (right), cleverly 
illustrated, entertainingly written, 
designed to give some basic ¢co- 
nomic facts—from the union’s point 
of view. Motif: an explanation of 
why daddy can’t buy the toys in the 
window. His w ages are too low, his 
living costs too high. 





the National War Labor Board ad- 
vanced a number of tool and die classi- 
fications and others, but did not raise 
the main body of maintenance men. 
The 5¢ differential continued until 
now. 


In order to maintain the new sc 
at General Motors without further u 
sets, the agreements also provided: Th 
adjustments will not form a basis for a0! 
claims for increases for production em 
plovees, tool and die men, or others. 
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French voters threw a body blow at Russia in this week's local elections. 





De Gaulle won his victory on a straight anti-Communist, pro-Marshall 

Plan platform. 
e 

The State Dept. got the surprise of its life from the election results. Two 
months ago it told U. S. congressmen going to Europe that De Gaulle didn’t 
stand a chance. 

Now officials are trying to figure out what the upset means; and when 
De Gaulle will be France’s leader again. 


The State Dept. is delighted to have the Commies stopped dead in their 
tracks. But it doesn’t regard De Gaulle’s comeback as an unmixed blessing. 





The “Reunion of the French People,” De Gaulle’s party, gained at the 
expense of the moderate Socialists and Foreign Minister Bidault’s Popular 
Republicans. 


This has polarized political power in France to the far left and far right. 
Result is sure to be an intensified Communist drive to block production. 


De Gaulle’s attitude toward organized labor is an unknown quantity. He 
must have some labor support if he is going to pull France out of its slump. 
But French labor unions are dominated by Communists and Socialists. 


So De Gaulle could be a handicap instead of an asset when it comes to 
boosting French output. 











Washington is also leery about De Gaulle’s attitude on Germany. So far 
he has taken a line strongly opposed to revival of the German economy. 
a 
But, despite the Ramadier Cabinet's resignation, De Gaulle isn’t in a 


good position to take office yet. 








It will be almost impossible for him to wangle new parliamentary elec- 
tions before May, 1948. And the existing parliament isn’t likely to back 
him as premier. 

He might be in a better spot to wait, in any case. The job of guiding 
France through the coming winter will be a thankless one. 

* 

Britain’s Labor government has decided not to nationalize steel during 

this session of parliament. 








It's satisfying itself with the gas industry, which will make a socialized 
triumvirate of coal, electricity, and gas. But U.S. corporations with a finan- 
cial stake in Britain won‘t worry much about this move. 

They regard steel as the crucial issue—a dividing line between a mixed 
economy in which they can do business and a fully socialized setup in which 


they couldn't. 
“ 


Most of the credit for the decision on steel should go to Sir Stafford 
Cripps. He put up a last-ditch fight against nationalization now. 

Cripps, however, has an even tougher fight on his hands. The struggle is 
over cuts in the nation’s capital expenditure. It’s still threatening to split 
the Attlee Cabinet (BW—Oct.4’47,p108). 

Sir Stafford’s economic advisers have convinced him that he must: 

(1) Cut the housing program from 300,000 to 60,000 units annually. 


(2) Abandon thousands of buildings (including schools) already under 


construction. 
(3) Enforce a six-months’ standstill on factory construction, except for 
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buildings which have reached the steel-erection stage or are certified as essen- 
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Under the Cripps program, Britain actually faces planned unemploy- 
ment. 

Manpower and materials would be shifted to the export industries, 
especially coal and textiles. Nonessential industries would get no fuel and no 
materials. Then, when they closed down, their workers would be directed to 
the spots where they’re wanted. 

This program could mean that half a million men would be forced out 
of their jobs. 

That’s what makes the Cabinet hesitate. The Labor Party hadn’t 
expected to face hard logic such as this. 

































4 
Secretary-Marshall is leaving Gen. Clay in charge in Germany. Until a 
hf fortnight ago the State Dept. planned to take over the German occupation 








job some time next year. 

Marshall had two reasons for changing his mind: 

(1) The War Dept. and State Dept. ironed out most of their differences 
at the German level-of-industry talks in London last month. 

(2) Tension between the U. S. and Russia has reached the point where 
it’s only playing safe to maintain the military command. 




















” 

Clay is in for a tough time in handling the reparations program for Ger- 
ite many. 

The new list of plants to be dismantled totals only 682. This is almost 
1,000 less than under the March, 1946, plan. 

But there’s strong psychological resistance in Germany to any large- 
scale dismantling. This comes from both management and labor. 

And the Germans are convinced now that they have something to bargain 
with. They've been told how important Germany is to the restoration of 
Europe—and to U. S. plans for holding back Russia. 
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| The dismantling job would have been easy two years ago. Then, the 
Germans would have accepted anything. But continuous disagreement with 
Moscow, and Washington’s own indecision, may have put Clay in an impos- 
sible spot. 
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The State Dept. isn’t going to release the Wedemeyer report on China. 
It’s too hot to handle (BW—Sept.27’47,p104). 


But Nanking knows what's in the report. At China’s request, Wede- 
meyer personally gave the Kuomintang a frank picture of itself. 


And Chiang is now fully convinced of the need to clean out his adminis- 
tration. 
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Aluminum Co. Ltd. of Canada is trying to sell New Zealand a combined 
hydroelectric and aluminum-refining project. 
: iy The Canadian company would put $32-million into the deal if it goes 
iu through. 
The idea is to produce about 50,000 tons of aluminum a year. 


Chief problems are New Zealand’s shortage of coal (needed to process 
PAGE 108 the alumina) and its lack of good bauxite. 
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INDIA’S ROLLING STOCK, outmoded but economically vital, bogs down 


ndia: Heading Into a Smash? 


Production falls below 1939 levels while demands of the 
2ople rise. Labor, management, government all to blame. Most 
ferious immediate result might be famine, civil war unlikely. 


NEW DELHI~—India is tottering on 
e brink. It must regain its balance 
bon or tumble down into the economic 
pyss with China. 

The problem can be stated simply: 
o satisfy the increased demands of its 
tople, India should be producing more 
ban it did prewar. But the fact is that 
oduction has fallen off from ’39 levels. 
Causes—To the outside observer, com- 
unal troubles and partition of the 
buntry may seem to be the cause of 
he crisis. But, at close range these poli- 
al problems look more like the re- 
pits of a long-unbalanced economy. 
Indian statistics are notoriously bad. 
ut a sorting out of some of the con- 
sion gives these disturbing facts: 

The general industrial index today is 
few points below the 1939-40 level. 
ing that prewar point as 100, the 
atime peak in late 1945 would have 
ood at about 118. 

Cotton textiles, the country’s major 
hdustry, dropped from a peak produc- 
bon of nearly 6-billion yards in 1943-44 
) about 4-billion yards last year. In 
938-39, output of the mills was 4.4-bil- 
on yards. 

Iron and steel requirements of the 
puntry are not being filled, despite 
he wartime expansion of capacity. The 
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combined production of Tata Iron & 
Steel and the Steel Corp. of Bengal, 
India’s “big two,” was lower in 1946 
than in 1944. 

Coal is just as crucial. Moving the 
coal is the sore spot. In 1945 about 
25-million long tons were shipped; in 
1946 shipments fell to less than 23-mil- 
lion. With railways still in turmoil as a 
result of partition and civil strife, 1947 
will probably be lower yet. 

Cement is a vital construction mate- 
rial in India, where timber is scarce, 
dear, and highly destructible. Cement 
output in 1938-39 was about 1.5-million 
long tons. The 1946-47 output was 
about 2-million. But requirements are 
easily 3-million and by 1952 are ex- 
pected to exceed 5-million. 

Chemicals never have been a strong 
point in India. Despite some growth, 
the industry is a long way from “satisfy. 
ing the country’s needs. Sulphuric acid 
is the only major item whose production 
tops requirements by a wide margin. In 
other basics, imports are the key. The 
soap industry, for instance, has had to 
cut output because of a shortage of 
caustic soda. 

Rail transport, government owned 
and operated, is another headache. Here 
the coal shortage and slowdown strikes, 


—_ me me ee oe 


aggravated by outmoded equipment, 


have combined to hit heavily. There 
are slightly more cars and locomotives 
today than before the war: total traffic 


is up 20% over 1939-40; and passenger 
travel is thought to be as much as 100 
more. Yet velocity of haulage is down 
e Slow Fieight—Rail deliveries of a 
petroleum-supply company at one port 
city are 50% below prewar because of 
exasperating], poo! tankcal turn 
irounds. Many lines often have to orde1 
freight embargoes lasting several weeks, 
to clear platforms of piled up goods. A 
recent shipment from Madras to Bom 
bay—about 900 miles—took nine weeks 
lhe highways offer no solution to the 
problem of moving commodities. Goy 
ernment policy is to prohibit al] long 
truck hauls because they are a threat to 
its railway monopoly. And, outside of 
city: areas, neither highways nor bridges 
can take heavy truck loads 
e Bus Trouble—Bus travel, too, falls un 
der the same shadow. Although the 


lines generally operate over routes not 
served by railways, they are 
1 threat to the government 1 
Most provinces are nationalizing 
services. Some provincial officials say 
this is for a double reason 

(1) The provinces need the income, 
and 


(2) They fear that the Central Gov- 


vic wed ; 
mM mopoly. 
bus 


ernment will take over the buses if 
they don’t. 
e Strike Trouble—Labor unrest has 


taken its toll in the past years. Indian 
workers are dissatisfied with their low 
wages and poor living conditions. So 
they are engaged in a whirl of strikes, 
walkouts, and slowdowns. 

In 1945, industrial disputes cost 4,- 
054,000 man-days of work. In 1946 the 
total rose to 12,285,000. The present 
outlook is that over 20-million man- 
days will be lost during 1947 

Protests against wage rates are at the 

root of most of the labor troubles. Ris- 
ing food prices have made the situation 
worse. As a result, unions are enjoying 
an organizing boom. In 1945 there 
were about 880,000 members of regis- 
tered unions, ont of 2.6-million factory 
workers. Now, about 1|.5-million work- 
ers claim some kind of membership. 
e Management Blame—Industrial man- 
agement in India must take its share 
of blame for the country’s economic 
plight. With a few notable exceptions 
like the Tata group, it has generally 
been guilty of long years of labor re- 
pression. 

Widespread absentee ownership typi- 
fies the Indian business structure. The 
foreign (usually British) managing 
agents firm used to be almost universal. 

In the last decade more and more 
Indian interests have entered the field. 

Capital’s attitude toward industriali- 
zation— —again with some few exceptions 
—is that it is the pathway to quick and 
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easy riches. Many people whose only 
previous experience was in retail trade 
or the import-export business are plung- 
ing into industry. 

They aim at the consumer goods 

fields in which the upper-bracket In- 
dian demand is far from satisfied. The 
want to make a quick profit while the 
market is hot, then close down or sell 
out when it begins to cool. vi of 
capital is available for this kind of in- 
vestment. But money is scarce for the 
long-term low-income investment in 
basic industries that are needed to build 
the nation. 
e Government Blame—The Delhi gov- 
ernment is at fault for the shortage of 
development money. First, it permits 
much talk—both official and unofficial 
—about nationalization of heavy indus- 
tries. Second, it passed a buds et last 
year which took up to 90% of excess 
profits. 

The government is long on “plan- 
ning,” short on concrete plans for In- 
dia’s development. It agrees that some- 
thing must be done to combat the 
widespread official corruption, black- 
marketing, inflation, and low living 
standards. But to date nothing definite 
is in the making. 

Several of the government's prob- 

lems are of its own creation. Long years 
of Congress Party propaganda con- 
vinced the Indian masses in the days 
of the British that government is op- 
posed to the best interests of the people, 
that official regulations should be evaded 
if possible. Another intrenched belief 
is that foreign business and industrial 
interests represent “imperialism.” 
e Biggest Problem—How to get enough 
food into Indian stomach’s is the gov- 
ernment’s most pressing problem today. 
Famine is not at all impossible. The 
government itself summarized the crisis: 
India is existing on a “ship-to-mouth” 
basis. 

The Food Minister revealed only a 

few weeks ago that, even including 
prospective imports, the country is 
roughly 2-million tons short of supplies 
necessary to maintain a 12-oz. daily ra- 
tion of grains for the coming year. 
e Bad Crops—The country has been 
cursed by two years of comparatively 
bad crops. The one hope lay in the 
surplus normally returned by the north- 
west areas, most of which have fallen 
to Pakistan. 

This surplus has evaporated. Sind 
Province (Pakistan) has suffered a bad 
attack of wheat rust and all its meager 
surplus is needed for Pakistan’s East 
Bengal. The Punjab “bread basket” has 
been the battleground for recent border 
warfare. Fleeing farmers either burned 
their crops or left their fields to the 
weeds. Even if some substantial crop 
still stands there is the question of who 
is to harvest it, and when and how it 
can be moved to deficit areas over the 
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disorganized rail system of that section. 
e Answers—Here are thumbnail answers 
to some of the questions about India 
that may be troubling American busi- 
nessmen: 

e Civil war is unlikely. There will be 
a lot of tough talk across the India- 
Pakistan border, but population transfers 
should remove the worst of the friction. 
e Political revolution is unlikely but not 
impossible. The Indian leaders, what- 
ever their administrative shortcomings, 
are held in near-reverence. And left- 
wing groups are still disorganized, the 
Communists still a tiny minority. 

e The attitude toward American capi- 
tal is very friendly among top industrial 
and financial leaders; these men look 
eagerly for outside assistance. The gov- 
ernment, however, takes the view that 
Indians must hold 70-30 majority con- 
trol, financially and administratively, of 
any joint venture. 

e There’s won’t be widespread national- 
ization, at least not for a long time to 
come. Reason: No one thinks the gov- 
ernment could swing the job. But the 
government could give a real boost to 
industry if it stopped scaring manage- 
ment with the spate of talk about shar- 
ing the wealth. 

One visiting American businessman 
summed the situation up this way: 
“There’s ‘too much Henry Wallace 
here, and not enough Henry Ford.” 





Peron Relaxes 


Argentina begins to 
door to foreign business a, 
But U. S. traders aren’t expe, 
to flock over threshold. 


BUENOS AIRES—Arg: iting fi 
ginning to reopen the door to { 
business. Col. Peron himse!f crag 
a bit recently when he eased 
the restrictions which have blocle: 
flow of profits out of the country (j 
Sep.27’47,p108). 

ut this does not mean that |e 4 
businessmen are going to troop, olen 
the threshold. Because of Peron’s» his 
lence toward outsiders in the past and | 
gentina may have more trouble | 
in foreign capital than it thinks. 
¢ Good Reason—Up till now U.§) 
nessmen have had good cause t 
away. Stirred up by the Peron te 
Argentine nationalism has frequ: 
boiled over—often to the disco 
of foreign capital. Recently, fo; 
stance, a labor newspaper playe( 
foreign “exploitation” by featuring 
tures of sumptuous mansions owne 
U.S. and British business leader. & 

Even more galling is the cons 
frustration of trying to do busines 
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The “Made in Australia” label on 
a Chamberlain tractor (above) in 
Perth is good news for Australian 
farmers. To them, equipment is 
vital if they're to do their part in 
the Empire food development plan 
(BW—Aug.30°47,p88). But dollar 
shortages have cut off U. S. imports. 
So four domestic firms—two of 








Local Product for Use on Home Grounds 


them U. S. affiliates—are grooming 
for production. Chamberlain [n- 
dustries, Ltd., is busy with test 
models; Kelly & Lewis, Ltd., hopes 
to have replicas of the German “4 
Lantz tractor rolling by spring. And 
Ford and International Harvester 
are racing to assemble tractors from 
Australian-made components. 
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Legal Lew, the lawyer, spent a very pleasant week 


at Hotel Pennsylvania, then cried: “I’ve got to speak! 
his Statler-run hotel is swell! I’ve put it to the test, 
and evidence is clear that here you really are a guest. 





2 “T sleep the sleep of innocence,” the legal-eagle said, 
e “but anyone would sleep as well on Statler’s won- 
drous bed. For its eight hundred springs and more, 
of very special sort, could never, never be accused 


of failure to support. 






































“Oh, Romans, countrymen, and friends, the Statler 
bath is swell! Observe the stacks of snowy towels, the 
stacks of soap as well, while floods of steamy water 
>» add enchantment to the scene. . 
and here I stand—a witness who came clean. 


. I’ve tried ’em all 




















“‘No jury in the world,” cried Lew, “‘could ever dis- 

ee agree that Pennsylvania meals are just as good as 
meals can be. They’re cooked and served to suit your 
taste and tempt your appetite; You be the judge and 
jury, too! You'll soon find out I’m right! 








“Consider, too,” orated Lew, “the heart-of-town lo- 
= 4 cation. It’s close to offices and shops, to shows and 
to the station; no wonder travelers to New York 


display a growing mania for staying where the stay- 
ing’s good . ,. at Hotel Pennsylvania!” 











HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON - 
DETROIT + 


BUFFALO 
ST. LOUIS + 


STATLER-OPERATED HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


CLEVELAND 
WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 

P. S. Here’s a tip for your trip! Try to plan your visit 
to a Statler for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday—that’s 


when you'll have the best chance of getting the kind of 
accommodations you want! 
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There’s NEWS in your business 
7 and your products. Your story 
told in the press to the public 
you want to reach, will increase 
sales, build good will. 

For 20 years, America’s leadin 
firms and associations have use 
our publicity and public relations 
service profitably. 

Write today. No obligation. 


DENSON-FREY 
and Affiliates 


Publicity—Public Relations 
12 East 41 Street, New York 17—MU 3-3295 


The Wire of a Thousand THaes 


XLO MUSIC WIRE with special alloy 
coating gives maximum tensile strength, 
absolute uniformity of all physical 
properties. Resistant to corrosive fumes 
and rust, definite lubricating ities. 
Reducing tool wear, perfect base for 
soldering or plating. Withstands 700°. 





JOHNSON 


‘ STEEL AND WIRE CO., INC. 
WORCESTER 7, MASS. 








Fabricators of the 
HEAT RESISTANT 


SILICONE 


RUBBERS - RESINS 


Coated Fabrics 


SHEETS « EXTRUSIONS 
MOLDED PARTS 





The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. 


405 East Street, New Haven, Cenn. 
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ponent parts to Stewart. Most any produc- 
flats fees 


out your com- 
tion fabricated: from angles 


rounds sheets, strips, plates 
pipe, channels 


Send sketch or sample for quotation 
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1416 Stewart Block Cincinnati 1, 0 
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tightly controlled economy. The staté 
trading agency, I.A.P.I. (Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute), has in- 
vaded one sales field after another. It 


buys goods without open bidding and 


plays hob generally with priv. 
porters and exporters. sie 
© Drawbacks—Bales of red typ. , 
exchange applications, ex) \;t | 
import permits, and other } 


= 





BRAZIL LETTER 













10 DE JANEIRO-Brazil’s 
postwar buying spree has eaten 
up most of the dollar credits the 
country built up during the war. 
During the first six months of 
1947, Brazil imported more than 
$300-million worth of manufac- 
tured goods, mostly from the U. S. 
Its exports to the U. S. didn’t keep 
pace. 

The Bank of Brazil (the govern- 
ment bank) still maintains an ofh- 
cial exchange rate of 18.72 cruzeiros 
to the dollar. The black market rate 
for dollars, however, has crept above 
23 cruzeiros. The spread gives an 
idea of the demand for dollars. 

Brazil has to buy from the 
United States to fill its needs. So it 
is looking for a way out. 

American credits for individual 
enterprises (like the Volta Redonda 
stee] mill and the Rio Doce mining 
and railway expansion) have helped 
in the past. Some elements in the 
government look for a big U. S. 
loan to finance continued imports 
of American goods. 

Secretary Marshall made it clear 
at the recent inter-American con- 
ference at Petropolis that the U. S. 
had to think first about Europe and 
Asia these days. He warned that 
there would be no “Marshall Plan 
for Latin America.” But he did not 
shut the door on individual deals 
such as those already handled by 
the Export-Import Bank. 


EW PRIVATE American cap- 
ital appears from time to time, 
but some is scared off. For instance, 
several American oi] companies are 
interested in Brazil’s petroleum re- 
serves. But they will not go beyond 
preliminary negotiations until their 
future status is made clear by a 
petroleum code. A committee of 
experts is now at work on such a 
code for submission to Brazil’s Con- 
gress. 

Meanwhile, other developments 
are getting in the hair of the U. S. 
oil companies. 

e Some government leaders want 
all oil exploration, drilling, exploita- 





tion, refining, and sale andl; 
from start to finish by a Braziliz, 
government organization. |t mich) 
be modeled on Argentina's Sta. 
Oilfields Administration. 

e Others would like American com. 
panies to do the sounding, drilling 
and producing. But they woul 
keep the refining and distributioy 
for Brazilian capital. 

e The Communists, although of. 
cially suppressed as a party, are a 
tive in a campaign to Keep the 
“Yankee imperialists” out of Brazil. 
ian oil (as well as out of everything 
else, of course). Their cry rises jin 
pitch with each claim of new oj 
discovery. 


— PROBLEM that 

tends to worry American capi- 
tal is the likelihood of new socal 
legislation. A broad program was 
guaranteed by the 1946 constitution 
—but has not yet been enacted 
Among other things, it provides for 
(1) profit-sharing by employees; (2 
minimum wages based on the num- 
ber of dependents; (3) pay for holi- 
days; (4) Christmas bonuses; and 
(5) unemployment assistance. 

It is clear that the present gov- 
ernment takes a paternalistic inter- 
est in the working man. But tt 
gives him little more liberty in or- 
ganizing than he had under the 
Vargas dictatorship. 

eoretically, “sindicatos” (labor 
unions) can be created by the work 
ers today from the bottom up. 
(Under Vargas, sindicatos were ot- 
ganized by the government itself 
on the Mussolini pattern.) Actually, 
by controlling the agenda for meet 
ings, the Labor Ministry still keeps 
a fairly tight grip on the unions. 
The government, for example, 
closed those unions that it consid: 
ered dominated by Communists, 
and modified the leadership 0 
others so as to shunt the Com- 
munists aside. 

Strikes are now permitted, by 
way of contrast with the dictator 
ship days. But Congress is sched: 
uled to write a law regulating them 
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ble the Argentine needs, so Squibb 





;, Price ceilings and production 
hamper industrial operations. 
ys an added deterrent, the Argen- 
orker is protected by some of 
ost complicated labor laws in the 
e upshot has been just what could 
nected. A top U. S. diplomat in 
; Aires recently commented: “I 
of only two U: S. concerns that 
ag during the past year to 
large-scale Argentine opera- 
Pe the first time.” 
course, a veritable army of pro- 
s is trymg to sell Peron new or 
factories and mills for operation 
he government itself. 
Hucements—Those who look on the 
ter side, however, argue that U. S. 
essmen have ignored the real ad- 
pees that Argentina has to offer. 
“point out these inducements: 
developed resources: Argentina’s 
and cattle resources are said to 
nly a third exploited at present. 
the country has a firm market in 
ngry world. (During the first seven 
ths of this year it sent $700-million 
h of meat and grains abroad). 
bvorable tax rates: The new income 
s range from 7% on $5,000 and 
on $25,000, to 30% on more 
$1-million. 
pee competition: To the 
. business mind, Argentine indus- 
ys a whole isn’t highly competitive. 
elaxed controls: Competent Buenos 
s observers are beginning to put 
stock in the talk that I.A.P.I. 
soon put a complete stop to its 
timillion dollar overseas buying 
ram. Presumably private traders 
soon take over. But the govern- 
trun Banco Central will still have 
final say over all deals. 
ms Already There—The optimists 
point to a list of U. S. firms which 
pa history of successful operation in 
pntina. 
quibb Pharmaceutical Co., which al- 
y does a big business in Argentina, 
putting up a $3-million penicilline 
t (BW—Dec.23’44,p112). The gov- 
ment has guaranteed Squibb a shel- 
d market for five years. The plant’s 
city (27-million units a month) is 


sell the rest throughout the con- 
t. 
veready Battery Co. has been in 
Entina for 10 years. Now it is at 
‘on a multimillion dollar plant to 
luce batteries, insect repellents, shoe 
h, and other products. 
eneral Motors of Argentina, along 
Ford, has long run a full-scale 
mbly operation. It now has a second 
mbly plant under way and plans for 
her construction. Thanks to a stock- 
of parts, G. M. will keep going 
blast until the current ban on auto- 
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Agency—Horton-Noyes Co. 

OE ee ae eee ori 
Agency——Hamilton Ady. Agency, Inc. 

PRE MII, Sasa kcusevsceestenciagenss 32 
Agency—Heintz, Pickering & Co., Inc. 

FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORP................ 47 
Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 

GORSe. PA Gn. cc cnvenveccess 50 
Agency—Kaplan & Bruck 

pio os a re eee 14 
Agency—Horton-Noyes Co. 

FOX RIVER PAPER CORP................. 82 


Agency—Scott-Telander Adv. Agency 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LAMP DEPT... 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durst ine & Osborn, t. 
GLOBE HOIST CO 
Agency—~Fairall & Co. 
THE 8. F. GOODRICH CO................ 1 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


GRIDIITEL. GG, TOI cont vec cccevesccccs 67 
Agency——Horton-Noyes Co. 
our ko segue veins keasteees it 
Agency—Young & Rubicam, Ine. 
HAMMERMILL PAPER CO............. 70 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 


IIo Sea cebidncenntovesnvecs ont 5 
Agency—lLamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc. 
dg ntnce ng dag Aine taentkldaw nna 29 
gency—Ro 
THE HINDE-DAUGH "PAPER | anaes 49 
gency—Howard Swink Adv. Agency 
HOTELS / 6 OO ae iW 
Agency—Young & Rubicam, Ine. 
HYSRAGUC PRESS MFG. CO............. 45 


Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross Ine. 
INTERNATIONAL CHAIN & MFG. CO.... 38 
Agency—-The Aitkin-Kynett Co. 
JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE CO., INC.....112 
Agency—John W. Odlin Co., Ine. 
KEASBEY & MATTISON CO............... 72 
Agency—Geare- Marston, Ine. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. a, 
igency—-Compton Adv., Ine 

KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO 63 
Agency——Mace Adv. Agency, Inc 

THE KOPPERS CO.. 4th Cover 
Agency——Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine. 

LADIES' HOME JOURNAL...... 27 
Agency——-N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

LEWYT CORP. SA SR om OCs .. % 
Agency——-Hicks & Greist, Inc. 

THE LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 114 


Agency-—-The Emery Adv. Co., Ine 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC... 52 
Agency—Briggs & Varley, Inc 


MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT & IND’ My 


Ba vs os Thomas Chirurg Co. 
McCLOSKEY CO Svasies ee 83 
Agency-—Bond & Starr, Ine 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 56 
MOBILIFT CORP. ............ dunes 
Agency—-House & Leland, ‘Adv 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL Co. . 86 
igency-—Gardner Advertising Co 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CLEVELAND... 88 
ney——-McCann-Erickson, Ine 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CORP.. 9% 
Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc 
PALM BROTHERS DECALCOMANIA CO. 102 
Agency—The Ralph H. Jones Co 


PRTIRUTIS side dindidccteccces 5) 
Agency—Lewis & Gilman, Ine. 

Ge Sea cc varsarweowie, os . 68 
Agency- “Raymon d Heer, Adv. 

Ce | ee . & 
Agency—Newell-Emmett Co 

PLASTIC WIRE & CABLE CORP. 28 
Agency-—Wilson, Haight & Welch, Inc 

PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOC.. 55 
Agency—Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc 

PRESSED STEEL TANK CO......... 89 
Agency—The Buchen Co. 

THE PULLMAN CO................. ; 17 
Ageney--Young & Rubicam, Ine. 

PYRENE MFG. CO........... ’ . 102 


Agency—-Frank Best & Co., Inc 
RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING 
co. 37 


Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc 

REMINGTON RAND, INC................. 91 
Agency-—Leeford Ady, Agency, Inc. 

REYNOLDS METALS CO... 
Agency—~Buchanan & Co., Inc. 

ROBBINS & MYERS, INC........... 
Agency—Erwin, Wasey & Co., Ltd 

ST. REGIS PAPER CO............ “ ae 
Agency—Robert F. Branch, Ine 

SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK......... é 
Agency——Pacific Nat'l Adv. Agency 

STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO........... 66 
Agency—R. E. Lovekin Corp. 

STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA ‘ 5 
Agency—Eastman, Scott 

THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC..112 


Agency——Jaap-Orr Co 


STONE & WEBSTER, INC............ — 
Agency——Doremus & Co. 

aw A on go. bese Mn pahabh subse eedn es 106 

SUNROG REFRIGERATION er 36 


Agency~-Gray & Rogers 
SVUVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC... 48 


Agency—Newell-Emmett Co. 
TAFT-PEIRCE MFG. CO.. ee Oe 
Agency—Suther'and Abbott 
TIME, ao SS ee ere 30, 31 
Agency—Y oung & Rubicam, Inc. 
Co UR err eacks 35 


Agency—The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 
TYRELL & GARTH................ 100 
Agency—F ranke-Wilkinson- Schiwetz & Tips, Ine. 
UDYLITE CORP. 42 
Agency—Witte & Burden, Adv. 
UNIT CRANE & SHOVEL CORP........... 9 
Agency——Paulson-Gerlach & Assoc, Inc 
U..S.. BAVELOPE CO,.... «2000-0... 
Agency—Wm. B. Remington, Inc 
uU. Z ——— CORP., CYCLONE decane 


Pn Barton, Durstine & Osborn, = 
WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION.......... 33 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 
WARNER & SWASEY CO......... 2nd Cover 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshieman Co 
WEBSTER-CHICAGO CORP. .............. 2 
Agency—William Hoffman & Assoc. 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 
Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc 
WESTINGHOUSE ‘ELECTRIC CORP. 
(ELEVATOR DIV.) .......... 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 








we parts is lifted in January. 
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Maryland Cperated 


In every way, it’s Maryland’s Own 
Hotel. 700 rooms—tub, shower and 


(Marglenst Owned 


radio; excellent food; central location, 
Convenient garage facilities. 


LORD BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 















INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


e WANTED 


Large financially powerful diversified 
organization wishes to add another 
enterprise to present holdings. 


Cc A S H For Capital 
P A | D Stock or Assets 


Existing personnel normally retained 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 
Box 1251, 1474 B'way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


























MOTORS * GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 


ALL 
VOLTAGES 


121500 H.P. 
NEW and REBUILT 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


ROCheeeen |, N. Y. 











! THE EMERSON TENGINERRS 
MawaAOEMunT tate Coumeztone 
Research © Development 
Installation of Programs for 
Increasing and Protecting Profits 
Covering: Sales, Administration, En- 
gineering, Manufacturing, Industrial 
Relations, Wage Incentive and Methods 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 





NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 

















FACT 


3 of every 5 subscribers 
invest in stocks or 


bonds... 


READERS REPORT. 











Crop Outlook 


Sirs: 

As a reader and subscriber I wish to 
compliment you on the clear and con- 
cise exposition of facts on the crop out- 
look for next year {[BW—Oct.11'47, 
p97}. 

As to the moisture situation, there 
must also be taken into account the de- 
pletion of subsoil reserve moisture; so 
1948 can well become a very critical 
crop year. 

My observation as an independent 
farm-loan appraiser and rather extensive 
farm operator in this section over a long 
period of years leads me to think that 
anyone interested in crop statistics and 
prospects should consult your periodical 
for boiled-down facts. 

J. J. RersHauce 
LINCOLN, NEB. : 


e When the analysis of current subsoil 
moisture tests in Kansas is completed 
(BW-—Sep.27’47,p19), we will report 
the results of the analysis as a further 
indication of the prospects for next 
year’s food supply. 


Building Code Goal 
Sus: 

Your article about building-code re- 
form [BW—Oct.4'47,p22] states that 
the Building Officials Foundation would 
act as a national testing agency; that 
some opponents are criticizing the test- 
ing functions of the foundation on the 
ground that it would create a monopoly; 
that some reports indicate the functional 
code prepared by the Building Officials 
America has “strayed somewhat from 
the original intent of making the code 
purely functional.” 

The Building Officials Foundation 
will make no tests of materials of any 
kind. All tests will be made by ac- 
credited testing laboratories such as the 
universities, Underwriters Laboratories, 
National Bureau of Standards, and all 
other testing stations or organizations 
that are equipped to perform the func- 
tions required. Furthermore, _ tests 
which have already been made of mate- 
rials, equipment, and construction sys- 
tems and which prove their functional 
merit will be automatically accredited by 
the Building Officials Foundation. The 
foundation will certify these tests and 
will set up a uniform basis for their 
national application, so that the build- 
ing officials may have the data avail- 
able for practical use. 

As to the code itself, the present draft 
has incorporated basic functional re- 
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quirements for easy review by all in- 
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Maj.-Gen. W. F. Dean 





Maj.-Gen. John R. Deane 


DEAN—DEANE MIXUP 


As the result of an error by 
the Army in furnishing a pic MBRMAN, 
ture with the wrong identifica RpINc 0: 
tion, Business Week published i york, 
a picture of Maj.-Gen. John R. 
Deane but called him Maj- 
Gen. W. F. Dean (BW —Oct. 
4°47,p109). 

Gen. Dean (top) is the nes 
military governor of the U. 
zone of Korea. 

Gen. Deane (bottom), who 
retired from the Army in 1! 946, 
is the author of a_ widel 
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discussed book on Russia the pl 
“Strange Alliance,” published nation, 
in January, 1947. Gen. Deane 1948, ; 
served for many months, begit- veral 0 
ning in late 1943, as command 9 Wited ¢ 
ing general of the U.S. military i and | 
is e+e 


mission in Moscow. 
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factors. This copy is for study 
ommendations only. It will even- 
be supplemented by the con- 
on code. After the industry re- 
the basic functional code will be 
hed separately. The construction 
will follow in loose-leaf form as 
sued from time to time. The 
» Officials Conference of Amer- 
; not strayed from its original in- 
hatsoever so far as publication of 
‘¢ functional code is concerned. 
the criticism which you say has 
leveled at the foundation for fear 
nonopoly,” how can there be a 
poly when every element in the in- 
has an equal participation in the 
m? 
hould be borne in mind that any 
facturer or other person with an 
t in the construction industry 
oluntarily participate in the ad- 
se of the many facilities the foun- 
mn will make available for basic 
ing code reform. The code itself 
be voluntarily adopted by munic- 
ies. 
ery producer of a new method of 
ruction or material has an equitable 
¢ of ubtaining its adoption, a situ- 
which is not possible under to- 
conditions where merits of mate- 
are decided city by city by the in- 
ual building officials. Many times 
ing specification codes preclude a 
ling official from permitting the 
of certain competitive materials. 
ucts and methods sometimes fail 
eptance under local codes not be- 
t of inadequacies but owing to per- 
whims on the part of code admin- 
ors, political considerations, and 
union rules. The foundation pro- 
) will destroy monopolies based on 
considerations, and will accomplish 
and for all an open-door policy for 
ood materials and equipment that 
be used with assurance. 
ANDREW J. EKEN 

RMAN, BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 
DING OFFICIALS FOUNDATION, 

YORK, N. Y. 
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el Plan Clicks 


ou very kindly gave space to a small 
tograph and article about my plan 
uying travel on instalments [BW— 
23 47,936)... . 
have received over 200 letters from 
lers all over the country, enthusiastic 
the plan, requesting additional in- 
ation, and have booked many trips 
1948, already. 
veral other national magazines have 
wired or written for future informa- 
, and permission to publicize the 


+ 


Honey HANSEN 
ERSAL TRAVEL DIRECTORS, 
TLE, WASH. 
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A SECOND REPORT 
TO INDUSTRIALISTS 





EN and roaring machines last 

month started boring into 
the Deep River Coal field of 
North Carolina to awaken this 
long sleeping giant helper of 
Industry. 

This heretofore dormant re- 
source is to be added to the many 
factors which make North Caro- 
lina a manufacturing plant loca- 
tion that satisfies both Produc- 
tion men and Sales executives. A 
location in North Carolina offers 
economies both in production and 
distribution. 

The tobacco industry, the 
household furniture industry, and 
the cotton textile industry, to 
mention only three of North 
Carolina’s many firsts in manu- 
facturing, are shining examples 
that North Carolina is the home 
of successful industry. 

North Carolina is outside the 
congested areas, yet close to the 
nation’s richest consuming mar- 
kets . . . 58% of the country’s 
population is within a 600 mile 
radius. 

There is an abundance of raw 
materials: forest, mineral, agri- 
cultural and from the waters of 
the sea. 

Climate is mild, permitting un- 
interrupted, year-round produc- 
tion and affording, particularly 
in these times of 





An unexcelled network of high- 
ways and a splendid school sys- 
tem are already in existence and 
paid for, which means tax trends 
in North Carolina are downward. 
The net debt of North Carolina 
after deducting sinking fund de- 
posits is now less than thirty 
million dollars. 

There are excellent transpor- 
tation facilities by rail, highway, 
air and ocean ports. 

Electric power rates are rea- 
sonable, and there is an abundant 
supply of good water to suit the 
most exacting industrial require- 
ments. 

North Carolina’s friendly peo- 
ple welcome new industries, and 
workers are intelligent and co- 
operative. 

These factors and these re- 
sources can be put to work for 
you, and for your stockholders. 

North Carolina invites Indus- 
trialists who are seeking a loca- 
tion where industry prospers. Our 
Industrial engineers will be glad 
to develop accurate information 
and data with regard to your op- 
eration in North Carolina. Write 
Commerce and Industry Division, 
3847 Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 





high costs, ma- 
terial savings in 
construction and 
operating costs. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


WHERE INDUSTRY PROSPERS 



































































THE TREND 









The Krug report on America’s capacity to back the 
Marshall idea with goods is a very valuable document. 
It is too bad that the Secretary of the Interior, whose 
Th name it bears, did not give it a comparably skillful 
| des launching. 





Pen NP ty 


At the press conference where he released the report, 

Secretary Krug got sucked into mentioning $20-billion 

F as an over-all figure for European aid over the next four 
oe years. By doing so he went a long way, so far as popular 
consumption is concerned, toward blurring the key mes- 


sage of the report. 


TS NLT Op ONE, WEAN ST SAE Se at 


e That message, underlined over and over again in the 
report, is that the business of meeting Europe’s needs 
successfully is a highly selective operation, about which 
a grand total can be quite misleading. It does not fol- 
low, of course, that the grand total is unimportant. On 
the contrary, for many purposes, such as determining the 
general effect on living standards, it is the key figure. 
But in pointing out bottlenecks and critical materials 
) shortages, a total figure tells very little. And it was the 
‘eat special job of the Krug report to locate the specific bur- 
i} dens European relief will impose, industry by industry 
and item by item. That is such a vitally important 
HY operation, particularly for the business community, that 
it is a shame to have it confused by Secretary Krug’s 
inexpert observations on the over-all burden. The expert 
observations on this phase of the business are still sched- 
uled to come from the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. 





me an nes 


e In gaging the detailed impact of European require- 
ments upon our economy, the framers of the Krug 
report made assumptions about the requirements which 
have since been proved to be mistaken. They assumed 
that the flow of exports prevailing earlier this year, 
when the report was being prepared, could be used “both 
as an indication of the levels and the character of the 
: requirements.” On the basis of this assumption they 
5 concluded that “the number of specific supply problems 
| likely to result from a program of foreign aid is rela- 
tively small and that still fewer are likely to be quanti- 
tatively important.” 

Since then the European returns on requirements have 
been received. They upset the assumption that, if ful- 
filled, our 1947 export pattern would be carried forward. 
ai: Thus they also upset the Krug committee conclusion 
; in about the specific supply problems presented. The upset- 
| ting is in a direction which makes these problems more 
| serious than envisaged in the Krug report because it devel- 

ops that what Europe wants most is often what is most 
scarce here. 

For example, to meet the European requirements as 
transmitted from Paris, it would be necessary to ship to 


th ne OREN gH, 6) Coenen nnn Bhar ee 
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AMERICA’S CAPACITY TO HELP EUROPE 


































Europe mining equipment equal to 14 timc, tha 
to the whole world this past year. Likewis« 
be expanding our already large export of icricuy 
machinery another 25% and sending the entire yo 
to Europe (whereas this past year Canada and 
America received the bulk of such equipmeitt), Ag 
our export of rail equipment would be raised to ap 
130% of its 1947 level and the export of petroleum ¢ 
ment would be increased to about 115%, all of it 
Europe. In every instance this equipment is bacly neg 
in the United States and producers have huge 0 
backlogs. 


We Sha 


© As we understand it, government committees ag 
present working with the European experts to 
requirements down to more wieldable proportions. ‘| 
is no reason to expect, however, that this process wil 
can be carried far enough to prevent a tremendous p 
sure on our capacity to produce equipment and m 
rials badly needed both here and in Europe, and a pf 
sure considerably greater than that envisaged in the Ki 
report. 

One of the most important cases in point is provid 
by steel. As submitted, the requirements of Mars 
Plan countries for steel in 1948 fall well inside of our t 
steel exports (of about 6.6-million tons) for this yg 
Thus, at first glance, it would seem a none too diffi 
job to meet these needs. 

On closer examination, however, it develops that t 
Western European requirements are in large part 
ingots and semifinished products. If we were to meet! 
European requirements for ingots and semifinished ste 
a chunk of our finishing capacity would thereby be 1 
idle. Moreover, we should lose a lot of badly neet 
scrap. If, on the other hand, Britain doesn’t get unl 
ished steel, part of its finishing capacity will remain i 
and its schedule of exports of finished steel cannot be m 


© How dilemmas like this will ultimately be resol 
remains to be determined. In the meantime, it is entir 
clear that by looking at aggregates of exports, steel 
other, or aggregates of dollars, it is easy to miss the poit 
at which the Marshall Plan will bring the business « 
munity some real difficulty. 

But while some of its assumptions about Europé 
requirements and hence some of its conclusions 
wrong, it does not follow that the Krug report is ther 
generally invalidated. On the contrary, it is a venitil 
mine of precious information about our current sit 
tion in terms of basic resources and industrial capac 
This information can prove of immense usefulness 
the American business community—particularly wi 
the amount of aid we shall give to Europe is fi 
determined. 
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